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GOOD BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOLS. 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


i Stee Puritans who emigrated to | refined society. 
New England had a distinct | 


moral idea in view, which was quite 
aloof from considerations of material 
advantage, and is therefore valuable 
for our instruction. This idea was 
far in advance of the age in which it 
was conceived. It was simply this: 
That every human being has the 
right to read and interpret for him- 
self the Word of God. 

Nor did they stop at theories alone, 
as we are prone to do at the present 
day. They proceeded to carry out 
their idea in practice, and established 
the District School system of educa- 
tion, open to all, where the pupil was 
not only taught how to decipher the 
words and texts of Holy Writ, but 
the Bible was there put into his hands 
as a reading book, in order to insure 
the complete practical execution of 
the right to read and interpret it. 

This act was accomplished several 
hundred years ago; but there is 
nothing yet developed in the work- 
ing of the system then established 
that should lead any philosophical 
unbiased mind to wish for a change. 
It is as good now as it ever was. 

Many various advantages are de- 
rived from reading the Bible in one’s 
early years. It tends to give form, 
dignity, ease and polish to the man- 
ners of its readers, as well as strength 
to their moral character, and fitness 
for free government. No habitual 
and reverential reader of the Bible 
can, as a general rule, be a man of 
very coarse and offensive manners. 
The Bible is, in fact, the basis of all 
thorough good behavior. Just in 
proportion as a man’s life is imbued 
with its precepts, in that same pro- 
portion will his deportment be good 
and acceptable to all people in every 
quarter of the globe. We may say, 
in short, that the manners of all 
Christian nations have been fashioned 
by and under the influence of the 
Bible; and at length, as there has 
grown up an international code be- 
tween these nations, so there has 
grown up among them certain well 
defined principles and rules of good 
behavior, which are recognized and 
observed in all good Christian society. 

It is proposed to collate and codify 
the more important of these rules, 
and to teach them by the way of 
reading lessons in our common 
schools, so that their civilizing bene- 
ficent effect may be extended to the 
every-day life of the poorest cottage 
in the land. The idea is that the 
text-book, by which the child is to 


acquire the art of reading, shall be 


the people, it cannot be too sedulously 


to assert his authority through appro- 
priate punishments, in which he was 





the medium of conveying to his 
thoughts and habits the influences of 


Manners in monarchical countries 
take their tone from the court; but 
in our republican country they must 
come from the people, or rather from 
their institutions of learning. The 
evident tendency under democratic | 
institutions is towards a degeneracy | 
of manners, and constant counter- 
vailing efforts are therefore needed 
in order t» resist this tendency. But 
thus far little or no systematic effort 
has been made in this direction, at 
least with the view to adopting a 
general j, lan. It is true, a law was 
loag ago enacted in the State of Ver- 
mont, rendering good behavior one 
of the elements to be taught in its 
district schools; but not until quite 
recently has the attention of the edu- 
cators of the State been turned to the 
subject of giving force and method 
to this law. . 


Formerly the clergy, who were | 


often, if not generally, liberally edu- 
cated men, visited the schools, ob- 
served their operations, and establish- 
ed some simple rules of decorum, 
which were good as far as they went ; 
but even these are no longer observed, 
except in occasional instances: they 
are far from being general. These 
rules required the making of an 
obeisance on entering and leaving the 
school-house ; also, before beginning 
and on ending the class exercises ; 
the salutation of strangers when met 
upon the road, by facing them and 
making a bow, or courtesy, according 
to sex ; the saying yes, sir, yes, ma’m, 
or no, sir, no, ma’m, in reply to seni- 
ors, and to be silent and quiet in their 
presence. 

Many, very many, are the schools 
at the present day where not even 
this much of training is observed. If 
we were to seek for a seminary for 
evil instead of good, for inculcating 
hard, obdurate, unrepublican quali- 
ties, we might be sure to find one 
in a school where no manners are 
taught. 

Besides the rudiments of a common 
education, the idea of authority used 
to be inculcated and enforced in our 
district schools. The teacher was a 
person to be respected and obeyed, 
because of his authority ; for authority 
is a prime necessity to men, whatever 
may be the form of their government ; 
and where authority emanates from 


maintained. The teacher, if he were 
a man, was enabled by his strength 








wisely sustained by parents. But 
the business of teaching primary 
schools is now fallen largely into the 
hands of females, many of whom are 
young and inexperienced, and have 
but little ability for asserting authori- 
ty, or inculcating manners, even if 
the state of society were favorably 
inclined towards it. 

For a greater reason, therefore, 
should a system of training be estab- 
lished, as a means of guarding and 
upholding the authority of the teacher, 
if for no other purpose, The sparing 
of the rod of the teacher, and a failure 
to inculcate good manners in the 
management of children, may tend 
to render necessary the introduction 
of the bayonet for the government of 
men. 

The people of a self-governing 
country ought to be instructed, not 
only in the principles of good breed- 
ing prevailing in Christian society, 
but they ought also to imbibe among 
their earliest notions some ideas of 
their own fundamental laws, and the 
history of the progress of events which 
have led to the adoption of those 
laws. 

There is not time, it is true, to 
teach history and constitutional law 
in our district schools, without sacri- 
ficing other important branches. of 
education, nor is it desirable to do so. 
But there is no reason why a reading 
book may not be adopted which, 
while being used simply as a reader, 
may convey early and indelible ideas 
on these most important subjects. 
Such a reader has, in fact, been pro- 
posed, drawn up, and put under ad- 
visement for adoption in one or more 
States. 

This reader is to be called “ The 
National Reader,” zatzenxal, because 
our common school education has 
need of being systematized on a na- 
tional basis, so that the same stand- 
ards shall prevail throughout the 
Union. The proposed reader is to 
consist of five parts, viz : 

First, Outlines of National His- 
tory, or a brief account of the origin 
and early settlement of the United 
States. 

Second, The Constitution of the 
United States, without comment. 

Third, A brief outline History of 
the State wherein the book is to be 
read. 

Fourth, The Constitution of that 
State, without comment. 

Fifth, Precepts of Good Behavior, 
drawn from the established maxims 
of politeness and urbanity observed 
in the intercourse of Christian 
people. 

The whole book would probably 
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mot exceed in size an octavo volume 
of one hundred pages, and would be 
read through and listened to several 
times during the course of common 
school education. 

From the school-room this book 
and its teechings would extend to the 
household, and its lessons would 
often be found quite as necessary 
there as they are at school. 

At our national institution of West 
Point, good deportment enters largely 
into the estimate of the student’s 
standing, his position in his class, 
and his rank on entering the army, 
being materially affected thereby ; 
and none of its alumni, as far as 1 am 
advised, would wish for a change in 
this respect. 

The student may rise or fall on the 
scale of merit according to whether 
his shoes are properly blacked, or his 
candle-stick kept clean, or not. We 
have now among our papers a scrap 
which contains a charge against a 
cadet for not giving a proper salute 
to an officer, which charge had to be 
satisfactorily answered, or it would 
appear on the debit side of said 
cadet’s accounts at his graduation, 
and might turn the scale of rank 
against him in favor of his better be- 
haved comrades. 

Even the slight training which 
used to be received from our militia 
system, and which went to improve 
the manners, is now to a large extent 
done away with; and for this addi- 
tional reason is there need of giving 
our attention to a proper system of 
training for our primary schools. 

It has been said, before the war, 
that the distinctive trait of the free 
States was morals, while that of the 
slave States was manners. The ob- 
ject of the district school should be to 
improve the morals and manners of 
the whole country. 

By the use of the Bible and the 
book proposed, as reading books in 
our common schools, we are more 
likely to attain this object than by 
any other means. 





FOUR WHITE LILIES. 
’Twas a vision, a dream of the night, 
When deep slcep falleth on man; 
Out of shadowless darkness it glided, 

To shadowless darkness again: 


Afloat upon silentest waters, 
On the smooth, slow waves I lay, 
And through them I saw, but dimly, 
The round white lilies sway. , 


Then I reached down my careful fingers, 
And drew them, one by one, 

Out of the smoky water 
Up into the shine of the sun. 


White-bosomed and golden-hearted, 
And sweet—for I tried, to see— 

I drew them by slippery stemlets 
One by one, up to me 


Then I turned on my side and broke them, 
Stem by stem, with my teeth; 

But the broad green leaves I left floating 
In the water underneath. 


I blew open the pink-white petals 
To the yellow-dusted core ; 

And I counted them as I held them— 
One, and two, and three, and four. 


Then they drooped their heads as weary, 
Till the cool petals touched my hand— 
Did I drop them into the water? 
Did I ever float to land? 


Who knows? Out of shadowless darkness 
To shadowless darkness they grew; 

But they haunt me, my four white lilies, 
Till L gather them anew. 





THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM SCHOOL. 


4 ITS CAUSES AND ITS REMEDIES. 
An Essay read by Wm. T. Haxrts, at the National 
Educational Association, in Boston, 

Aug. 7th, 1872. 

O* all subjects of investigation that 

claim the attention of the active 
laborers in Physical Science at the present 
day, that of Meteorology holds the fore- 
most rank. The next great victories over 
nature are likely to be obtained in this 
province, and the benefits to be derived 
from an application of discoveries in this 
realm will far transcend anything hitherto 
achieved. The government of the cli- 
mate, or the complete avoidance of its 
inconveniences, the development of a 
completely scientific agriculture, are fore- 
most and obvious advantages resulting 
from this application. 

But there are more remote and far more 
valuable fruits. The final conquest of the 
sea, which will be effected by this, is not 
of so great moment as the conquest of the 
air as a means of transit. The age of 
steam has created for us a new type of man, 
and a new spiritual world of humanity 
has been the result. The age of aerial 
navigation will be still more potent, in 
developing for us a new eraof spiritual 
growth. 

Looked at from a scientific standpoint, 
Meteorology differs from other natural 
sciences in the fact that its object is a kind 
of synthesis of all the other departments. 
The ends of the special threads of the 
sciences of nature come together into one 
knot, and this knot is the problem for the 
solution of meteorology. Optics discover- 
ing the lines in the spectrum; Astronomy 
discovering the flames and spots in the 
sun; Geology noting the causes of earth- 
quakes; Mineralogy noting the laws of 
crystalization—all these find themselves 
in a vortical whirl, swiftly drawing near 
a center wherein they are to form one 
process of action and inter-action. 

The profounder thinkers in natural 
science announce for us the doctrine of 
the correlation of forces, wherein light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and organi- 
zation, rise from the abyss of gravitation 
and ceaselessly vanish into each other, 
weaving the web of creation. What Faust 
heard in the depths of his cell when the 
world-spirit came before him blinding 
his vision, ¢kat we are slowly realizing 
in science: it is this subtle correlated 
process, deep down in nature, thought 
out by the natural philosopher and traced 
out by the meteorologist, that manifests 
the ““Zrd Geist.” 

**At the roaring loom of Time I ply: 

And weave the living garment of the Deity.” 

What emotions arise in the mind of the 
astronomer as he looks out upon the uni- 
verse of stars, and sees them ‘slowly 
gathering into one flock,” impelled by the 
resistless might of gravity! Similar must 
be the feelings of the positivist who sees 
the special sciences blending in one dis- 
solving view—an intimation of one all- 
pervading impulse to unity. All things 
return to the center whence they origin- 
ated. . 

But to pursue this thought into the 
abyss of nature is not edifying. The most 
ancient nations looked as we do upon the 
spectacle of nature: a vast process of 
creation and destruction of individual 
forms—the perpetual losing of individu- 
ality. The worship of Adonis—the pitiful 
wailing andlamentationover individualit 
that is born only to die—was wide-speoed, 
and became the basis of the ‘‘mysteries” 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the 
rites of our secret societies in modern 
times. Man saw all natural forms rise 
and decay, impelled by a negative, de- 
stroying might, and he shuddered at the 
thought of his own destiny. The deep 
sadness, the inward pain at the thought 
of dissolution has made man more and 
more internal, more and more it has 
caused him to build up, out of the sub- 
stance of his thought, a spiritual dwelling 
of his own, ‘‘far removed from birth and 
decay.” This imperishable world of spirit 


| —the joint product of the earnestness, the 





| suffering, the sweat of blood, the wrestling 


prayers of the human race—is the com- 

lex of the institutions of civilization. 

earer to man by far than the physical 
wor!d around him it stands to each human 
soul. For it is by its mediation alone 
that the material world shall be used and 
enjoyed, or the cup of sorrow tasted at its 
hand. If you but think of it, you shall 
not put forth your hand to take aught— 
whether it be of the nature of food, cloth- 
ing, or shelter—unless with the good-will 
and consent of human society. For in all 
your actions you shall presuppose contin- 
ually the laws of property and possession. 
These laws are the acts of recognition on 





| 


the part of society in anticipation of the | 
individual; society stands waiting for him, | 
and insists persistently on this point of 
etiquette—‘You, particular individual, 
shall take what you need only in the form 
of property (#. e., universalized goods and 
chattels), and thus shall recognize me 
(society) as your ALTER IDEM, and through 
such recognition shall elevate yourself to 
a universal existence—that is to say, to a 
spiritual existence.” Therefore it is that 
man, at his advent, finds not only his 
presupposition in the family, but he finds 
it still more in civil society and the State. 
He cannot make his exit, nor can the 
earth hide him, without the same recog- 
nition on the part of society: the formal 
registration, or the still more formal sit- 
ting of the coroner's jury. 

Therefore it is that we speak of man’s 
spiritual dwelling—c¢vilization, with its 
mansions of special institutions, the fam- 
ily, soctety, the State, religion—as a more 
direct and immediate existence to the in- 
dividual than mere physical nature; for 
it is on all hands the instrument through 
which the latter is seized and appropriated 
by him. Physical nature must first be 
universalized—made property through 
the impression of the spiritual stamp 
upon it—before it can be used by the in- 
dividual. Like the current coin, it must 
first receive the stamp of society before it 
can lawfully circulate, z. e., be used by the 
individuals of the community. Even the 
general elements shall not be enjoyed ex- 
cept through the same mediation. The 
individual man shall not walk in the 
street, breathe the common air, be warm- 
ed by the sun, or fanned by the wind, 
unless society licenses him, with more or 
less formality, to live within its precincts. 

Our thoughts, at the contemplation of 
the science of meteorology, with its cos- 
mical interaction of correlated forces, 
recur, as we look upon the vast web of 
conventionalities and formal usages or- 
ganized into institutions under the aggre- | 
gate name of civilization. Here at last | 
we have found a one, a unity, for which, | 
in which, and ¢hrougk which all indi- | 
viduals exist and come to the fruition of | 
their being. 

It is the investigation of this wonderful 
process that gives rise to social science, 
the foremost spiritual science of the day, | 
just as meteorology is the foremost physi- 
cal science. Like the latter, too, it com- | 
prehends in its extent the functions of a | 
myriad of minor instrumentalities. These | 
latter depend upon the general science | 
for their explanation; for the central | 
process contains the moving principle in | 
its entirety. It was Aristotle who first | 
taught the scientific thinker to trace the 
fragmentary provinces of a system back 
to the central moving principle; by its 
means are to be explained the others; 
they are only its accidents—in its evolu- 
tion it produces them. 

In studying the phenomena of human 
life, from the broad point of view of social 
science, we find the definitions and limits 
of education, as well as of political econo- 
my and the allied sciences. Social and 
political science should investigate the 
essence of civilization, its laws of growth 
and decay, and preservation. The evolu- | 
tion of national ideas, their relation to | 
previous and contemporary national ideas, 
and their limits which doom them to yield 
their place in the world of actuality—the | 
study of these national ideas is the neces- | 
sary preliminary to intelligent insight | 
into the growth of history. The natural | 
limitations, such as territory, climate and 
surroundings, are to be studied for the | 
temporal element—the brick and mortar | 
with which the architect-idea is to make | 
itself visible. 

Now, education is that branch of social 
science which treats of the preservation 
of civilization—not of its evolution, 
growth, or decay; for the causes of these 
lie far deeper than in a system of educa- 
tion. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind; for 
every day we hear the would-be social 
reformer, or the professional croaker, | 
refer to education things entirely beyond | 
its scope—things which education can do 
little to make or to mar. 

Coming tegether as we do, represent- | 
ing the educational interests of the nation, | 
it is of especial importance that we dis- | 
cuss our problems in the full light of | 
social science. When we see clearly what 
education may accomplish, and how far 
it may extend, and wherein it is supple- 
mented by other social sciences, we shall 
then be able to see and apply practical | 
remedies for pedagogical evils, and shall 
not waste our time in portraying ideals 
that ean never be realized. e shall not | 
be annoyed by our differences from other | 
nations or peoples in this or that respect, | 
but shall be able to justify our own 
methods, while recognizing the merit of | 
other methods for different circumstances. 





| dess of conscious insight, however. 


These considerations lead us to the 
point of view from which to discuss the 
present theme—that of the early with- 
drawal of youth from school. 

It is obvious tgat education has a two- 
fold province when we consider it as the 
means of preservation of civilization. It 
includes the initiation into the Jractice of 
what belongs to civilized man, and sec- 
ondly, an initiation into the ideas that lie 
at the basis of that practice: in short, it 
is an inculcation of forms and convention- 
alities—moral education ; and inculcation 
of theory—intellectual education. 

Inasmuch as, in our nation, we require 
all to ascend to a participation in govern- 
ment, it is essential that our education 
embrace not merely the passive side of 
moral education—the inculcation of forms 
of practice—but it must furnish an insight 
into the necessity of these forms. Where 
the individual is to find his limit from 
within, we must see to it that his convic- 
tion is cultured so far as to base itself on 
an insight into the rational necessity of 
moral action ; otherwise he will substitute 
caprice and selfishness for ethical motives. 

Education takes place through the 
school, and through other agencies, such 
as the family, social intercourse, and 
municipal regulations. Its relative pro- 
portion in each of these agencies varies 
with the nation or country. Where, as 
in Germany. the family, social and muni- 
cipal influences are very strong, little is 
left for the school to do in the way of 
moral education: the boys and girls are 
good, and may be safely left pretty much 
to themselves so far as the discipline goes. 
They will work, each for himself, to learn 
the appointed tasks. But in our coun- 
try all these first mentioned influences are 
comparatively weak, and more is left for 
the school to perform. The school must 
seize the pupil, and train him by a strict 
discipline to obedience, before it can do 
much with him in an intellectual point of 
view. A lax school allows the weeds of 
selfishness, indolence, and insolence to 
grow up and choke the fair virtues that 
spring from self-restraint and renuncia- 
tion. 

It is therefore especially important that 
we in this country extend the school-life 


| of the child during the most plastic period 


of his growth. Moral education requires 
time—far more than theoretical educa- 
tion. Where we must do both—give the 
child theoretical and practical education— 
we should require the maximum of time 
in school. In one word, our whole edu- 
cation should aim to give the pupil direct- 
ive power; he is to be called upon (more 


than is the case in any other nation) for - 


the outlay of directive power. He must 
therefore be practised for a long time in 
self-government, and he must be tho- 
roughly initiated into the social necessity 
that underlies moral action; he must see 
principles. Upon such, and such forms 
alone, is the combination of man with 
man based, and this combination is the 
necessary condition for the ascent of one 
and all above the life of mere animals. 
To the superficial observer the extra- 
ordinary demand made on the individual 
in our time for directive power is merely 
transitory, it is only contingent on the 
newly settled condition of our country. 
To a close observer, however, it is appa- 


| rent that this demand for individuality is 


one that is likely to increase through all 
the future. The extraordinary facility of 
transit and communication—steam, the 
telegraph, and newspaper, are merely the 
instruments created by the idea of the 
age, which desires the existence of an 
active, thinking being in each human 
brain. The result is that all people are 


| living on the frontiers of their national 


life, and are continually acting the part of 
pioneers. The intensity of this life will 
increase with the continued growth of 
inter-communication; the ties of family, 
and society, and State, are destined to 
relax in behalf of the ties of humanity— 
clannishness is to give place to cosmo- 
politan culture. The function of the 
school is therefore destined to grow in 
importance in all nations, and thus it is 


| a legitimate inquiry for educators to make: 


How can we increase the pupil’s time in 
school. 

Again, it is not an indifferent matter to 
the educator whether the pupil spends the 
first years of his youth in school, or his 
later years. In case the first years are 
devoted to school, more of unconscious 


| practice may be had, and the forms will 


make a deeper impression; there will be 
In 
case the later years are spent in school, 
self-determining reflection and insight 
may be acquired, but habits already form- 
ed will receive less modification. If we 


are to choose, in the light of the demands 
of our civilization, we should say the later 
education rather than the earlier. But, 
fortunately, we are not obliged to choose. 
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It happens that early education is of great 
influence in preventing premature with- 
drawal from school. 


I.—IMPORTANCE OF EARLY SCHOOL- 
ING. 


I shall therefore mention, as one of the 
causes of such early withdrawal, the neg- 
lect of school education until the pupil is 
advanced into the later period of youth. If 
he attends school then, he is subjec to con- 
tinual mortification on account of his com- 
paratively low standing with pupils of his 
ownage. He is shut out from competition 
with those whom he chooses as playmates, 
and must constantly see himself surpassed 
by striplings. This cause works power- 
fully to prevent older youth from getting 
the education they feel the need of. 

For this reason it is felt to be a very 
important thing to attract pupils to our 
schools while they are yet quite young. 
I am of the opinion, however, that in 
general this matter is not sufficiently at- 
tended to. We have in all our States 
many special conditions that enhance the 
importance of this early schooling. There 
is the call for youth to enter the fields of 
productive industry, at an age closely 
bordering upon infancy. In our manufac- 
turing population, now growing far more 
rapidly than any other population, this is 
a very serious evil. Various devices, such 
as statute laws, requiring a certain num- 
ber of months per year, or a certain num- 
ber of days per week, have been tried. 
Evening schools have been established, 
libraries and reading rooms opened; still 
the problem is but indifferently solved. 
Looking at this phase of the subject, and 
considering the fact that in such com- 
munities the family life at home is mostly 
pernicious to the child, and his life on the 
street still more so, I think it necessary to 
modify the character of our lowest primary 
schools, allowing the entrance of pupils 
at the age of four years, and making the 
exercises less severe, and more entertain- 
ing to the pupil. Large changes, looking 
in the direction of the kindergarten sys- 
tem of Froebel, can prébably be made to 
advantage. 

Pupils thus received and nurtured at 
an early age will be at least made to love 
school, and to form good habits. They 
will be likely to continue at school to a 
far greater age than otherwise, for two 
reasons; first on account of the fact 
that having learned to love school life, 
their preference will go far to determine 
the consent of the parents. The child in 
this country has so much self assertion 
that he, as a rule, prevails over the will 
of his mother; and the two combined— 
what father can resist? Great power lies 
in the hands of school managers, there- 
fore, to control school attendance by 
making schools attractive to children. 
The other reason for this effect of early 
school life upon the continuance of it has 
been adverted to in speaking of the fact 
that mortification at disparity of age and 
advancement deters many from attending 
school who would do so in later youth 
although they had neglected it before. 


II.—COLLISIONS IN DISCIPLINE. 


I would mention as a second cause of 
the early withdrawal of youth from school, 
collisions in discipline. Want of skill on 
the part of the teacher, arising from im- 
perfect self-control or from lack of insight 
into human nature, is the fruitful occa- 
sion of this deplorable result. This is a 
problem difficult of solution for the school 
manager. The most efficient means I 
have found is the prompt transfer of the 
pupil to some other school, by the su- 
perintendent. Great delicacy is necssary 
to prevent the feeling of triumph on the 
part of the pupil or the parent. But witha 
proper degree of stress laid on the various 
phases of the error of the pupil and a 
few words on the necessity of the teacher’s 
position, one can usually manage to make 
both pupil and parent feel that a trial in 
in another school is very considerate 
treatment and worth strong promises of 
amendment. But the best of this system | 
of transfer is the hold it gives the super- | 
intendent on the self-control and general 
management of his teachers. Teachers 
who have their mistakes thus corrected 
are apt to take great pains to avoid them. 
Unless one can have some check of this 
kind on school discipline it is extremely 
liable to become harsh and produce the 





results mentioned; many a youth with a 
brittle temper will leave school before | 
his time, if the teacher’s system is not | 
adapted to anneal his temper before at- 
tempting forcibly to bend it. 

In this connection it is worthy of remark 





generally employed is likely to go out of 
use altogether before the close of the 
century. Any review of its history will 





convince one of this. The sense of honor 


is developed earlier and earlier with each 
succeeding generation, and corporal pun- 
ishment should give place to punishments 
of honor as soon as this sense developes. 
Honor is the feeling of the recognition of 
one’s essentiality on the part of the com- 
munity. To be deprived of this recog- 
nition is a keen suffering to most 
American youth above the age to enter 
school. Suspension from school is a 
means of punishment based on the sense 
of honor in pupil and parent, and also 
on the desire of the latter for the culture 
of his child. Municipal authority in the 
shape of truant and vagrant regulations 
must be reiied on to supplement a mild 
school discipline, and special reform 
schools in which the spirit of military 
discipline prevails, will train into mechan- 
ical habits of obedience those who are 
morally too weak for the common school. 


IlI.—DEFECTIVE GRADING. 


I would mention as a third cause of 
early withdrawal Defective Grading. As 
the second cause mentioned is defective 
discipline, the third is defective instruc- 
tion or organization of classes for in- 
struction. In the unclassified schools the 
pupil necessarily feels that he gets little 
of the teacher’s attention. The teacher 
divides up his time among his pupils, 
hearing many classes that contain only 
one two or three pupils. His time is so 
dissipated that he gives only five minutes, 
or so, toarecitation. This suffices merely 
to hear the pupil repeat the words of the 
text book. The pupil on arriving at 
years of reflection, finding that he gets 
very little of the teacher’s time and that 
he really learns only what he gets from 
his text book unaided, sees no usé in con- 
tinuing his attendance upon school and 
therefore leaves school. When we con- 
sider the value of the unclassifiéd school 
as a means of culture to the community 
we find it extremely limited, and do not 
so much lament the decision of the older 
pupil who leaves, for the reason here 
mentioned. The advantage to him was 
of a moral and social kind, but very 
small, theoretically considéred. The un- 
classified school has disappeared from 
our cities and large villages, but it still 
exists in thé country districts very gener- 
ally. Whenever the sizes of the schools 
have beén such as to admit of it, a system 
of classification has been introduced and 
the immediate consequences have been: 
(a), great increase in the length of reci- 
tation; (4), far mofe thoroughness in thé 
discussion ofthe lesson, sifting the differerit 
statements and probing the meaning of the 
same; (ce), great stimulation of the men- 
tal activity of the pupil through trial and 
compétition with other members of his 
class. Thesé three advatitages can scarce- 
ly bé overestimated. They multiply the 
teacher’s power just as organization im- 
provés the strength of an army. Ifi the 
unclassified system the teachét is only a 
private tutét, and the fewer pupils hé has, 
the better for edch and all. In the clas- 
sified system the proper quota of pupils 
is a potent instrument in the hands of 
the teacher, and he uses the whole class 
to correct and stimulate each one in it. 
The lesson, as recited and discussed by 
and before the class, gets all its phases 
stated, restated, and criticized as it never 
could in the case of a single pupil with a 
private tutor. The presence of the class 
arouses to a high pitch of energy the 
teacher, and each individual in the class 
is excited by the presence of the teacher 
and the rest of the class. These cir- 
cumstances account for the high esti- 
mation in which the graded system is 
everywhere held. So many good things 
have a tendency to hide some very serious 
defects. It is this very system, however, 
that is so organized as to prove the very 
greatest of all causes for the early with- 
drawal from school. To this aspect of 
graded schools I therefore invite your 
most earnest attention while I endeavor 
to portray its injurious effects and suggest 
the remedy for them. 

The tendency of all classification is to 
unite pupils of widely different attain- 
ments. Especially is this found in small 
schools. The consequence is that the 
lesson is too long for some and too short 
for others. The best pupils in the class 
are not tried to the full extent of their 
ability; they consequently lose in some 
degree the discipline which they should 
gain. The poorest pupils of the class are 
strained to the utmost. They are drag- 
ged, as it were, over the ground without 
having time to digest it as they should. 
This developes the result that the over- 


| worked pupils are frequently discouraged 


and drop out of the class, and likely 
enough out of the school altogether. In 
large systems of schools where classifica- 
tion is very perfect the evil here spoken 
of need not occur to a serious degree; but 
it does so very frequently from the fact 





that the course of study is laid out in 
grades (ten more or less in number) and 
all pupils are classified or graded so that 
each belongs to one of these grades. 
All the pupils in the grade must be in the 
same degree of advancement at about 
the same time. The result is that the 
school is classified in such a way that 
there are ten classes separated by inter- 
vals of from five to ten month’s work. 
Then promotion is made from one grade 
to another at set times, annually or semi- 
annually. All who pass the examination 
commence the work of the next grade: 
all who do not, continue until the next 
examination in the work of the grade 
through which they have just passed. 
The effect of this is frightful as a cause 
of early withdrawal from school. The 
parent and pupil feel very keenly the time 
lost. The pupil must have been over 
much of the work of the year: perhaps 
nine-tenths, or three-quarters, or perhaps 
only one-half of it. Yet what he has done 
entitles him to an advanced position over 
his fellow pupils of the next class below 
him. If he returns t6 s¢hool after being 
thrust back a year for his lack of less 
than half a year, hé appears in the ranks 
of a class a were a year’s work behind 
him. He has lost his ambition: he is 
sometime in the class before they come to 
work difficult enough to arouse him to 
the exertion of his full energies. Mean- 
while he has lost his discipline for hard 
study and he is very likely to break down 
a second time on the work of the year. 
A second failure for promotion is or 
sure to cause withdrawal from school. 
The parent has lost faith in the talents of 
his child and puts him into business or 
apprentices him to &@ trade. The youth 
has lost his own confidence in himself 
and is a stunted intéllectual growth for 
the rest of his life. 

Was there any advantage in this kind 
of grading? How could it otherwise have 
transpired? Instéad of the pfoetustean 
bed of gradés, the pupils should fidve 
been classified ifito cla%ses of thirty, or 
less, each. ‘These classes in all large 
schools would bé separated by intéfvals 
of about five weeks’ work. As often as 
these classés, afly of them, bécomeé too 
small by the Withdtawal of pupils, of t6o 
large by the assignment to therf of néw 
é6mers, theré should bé a new formation 
of classes. Thé best pupils of oné élass 
afé to be sent up t@ the réxt, the bést from 
the néxt below aré to be promoted and 
joined with thé pupils remaifiiig. Those 
not promoted are fiow united with the 
best of the class that is fivé weeks’ work 
behind them: The degradation is scarcely 
felt. It was rather called, itt both cases, 
a promotion of the best onés, fot a de- 
grading of the poorest. It is a process of 
cutting up the school into classes anew, 
and as a matter of fact the pupils need 
not have changed rooms to any very gréat 
extent. 

A set time for éxamination and promo- 
tion is injurious, just in the ratio of its 
infrequency. Annual examinations for 
promotion, and the discontinuance of pro- 
thotions at other times, is an extremely 
pernicious system, and occasions early 
withdrawal from school more than any 
other cause. It is evident that the farther 
advanced the pupil, the more unfavorably 
will it affect him; and yet, in our schools 
throughout the country, the system is so 
arranged that this procrustean device ap- 
plies more especially to the advanced 
pupils. In how many of our cities is there 
promotion to the High School oftener than 
once per year? What becomes of the 
pupils who lack one per centum of mak- 
ing the standard required? Are they not 
sent over the work of the highest grade 
of the grammar schools again, and thus 
made to occupy a year in doing what 
they might do in one-fourth of that time? 
And do they not leave schooi at this crisis 
more than at any other time in the whole 
course? Are not our High Schools ar- 
ranged in grades or classes just one year 
apart in their work? And is all this ne- 
cessary? Not certainly where there are 
pupils enough to make two or more divi- 
sions of thirty pupils each. If the pupils 
from the highest grade of the Grammar 
Schools had been classified according to 
their rank in the examination, the first 
thirty would have formed the highest 
division on the High School work, the 
next thirty the second division. and so 
through those who had made a reasonable 
standard. Then would have come the 
highest thirty pupils in rank of those not 
admitted, who should be admitted toa 
central school and conditioned to five 
weeks’ work on the studies of the first 
grade of the Grammar School, and then 
examined again; the next thirty to a 
longer period, and so on. Pupils thrown 
back five weeks, and then classified with 
their own fellows who had been unsuc- 
cessful, would find the hardship a very 





trivial one, and would scarcely think of 
leaving school in disgust. 

For schools where the number in any 
grade fell short of the requisite thirty 
wherewith to form a new division—of 
course this plan of subdivision could not 
be carried out. But so far as the first 
gradeof the Grammar School is concerned 
this would rarely happen, and still less 
likely would it occur with classes below 
the highest grade. The principle is 
clearly this: Not a procrustéan bed of 
grades on which the school is to be 
be stretched so as to reduce the number 
of grades of advancement to ten, or any 
other special number; but a thorough 
class:fication of all the pupils into classes 
on a certain quota as a basis, whether 
this be thirty or twenty-five, or whatever 
other number is considered the best. The 
endeavor will be to have classes separated 
by as small an interval as possible. But 
four or six weeks’ work is small enough 
for all practical purposes. And in order 
to make this arrangement uniform. the pu- 
pils in upper grades, when too few to form 
classes with the required quota, should 
be brought together in central schools; 
and this principle should be applied as 
far as possible: if the highest grade in the 
High School consisted of sixty pupils or 
more, the division of it into two classes 
would be required. 

The results of the arrangement here 
proposed will work the following good 
effects : : 

1. It will enable one to fix a higher per 
cent. for admission to the High School, 
and for promotion from class to class. 

2. It will bring together into classes 
pupils who are comparatively near to- 
gether as respects qualifications. 

3. It will render possible the new for- 
mation of the divisions by promotion of 
the best pupils from each division into 
the next higher, whenever considerable 
inequality begins to manifest itself in any 
of the classes or divisions. 

4. This continual adjustment will ren- 
der far more efficient the instruction, the 
good pupils being very seldom kept back 
for the poor ones. 

5. The whole school system will be- 
come elastic and mobile. Like the cur- 
rent of a river there will be, everywhere, 
forward motion—in the middle the current 
is more rapid, at the sides the current 
flows more slowly. The work of the grade 
laid down for a year’s study will be ac- 
complished in three. or three and a half, 
quarters by the brightest, by the dullest 
and slowest in five quarters. 

6. There will be no temptation to push 
on a slow pupil, or drag him beyond his 
powers; no temptation to promote a pupil 
to.a new grade’s work before thoroughly 
completing what is below him. . 

7. This system will reduce to a mini- 
mum the early withdrawal from school 
on account of non-promotion. 

8. Its economy is a very considerable 
item, inasmuch as the divisions in the 
upper grades would be kept continually 
full by promotion from below. 

g. Inasmuch as pupils are continually 
entering school, and others continually 
leaving, it is clear thata system ot grades 
nailed to the calendar, and inflexible as 
the seasons, is not so well adapted to 
actual emergencies as one wherein the 
extreme of classification is reached com- 
patible with the established quota for the 
size of classes. 

10. By this plan would be checked a 
pernicious system of holding back pupils 
from examination for the High School 
simply for the purpose of gaining a repu- 
tation for the school through the high 
per cent of its pupils in the competitive 
examination. 

Doubtless there is a certain degree of 
thoroughness requisite in the lower 
branches before the pupil can profitably 
take up the studies of the next higher 
grade. After attaining this per cent. it is 
possible to continue the pupil drilling 
over the lower work, in order to secure a 
certain mechanical thoroughness. so long 
as to waste much time that might be bet- 
ter expended for the pupil’s culture and 
growth on the higher studies. 

It is in these higher studies that the 
pupil gets most directive power—the most 
valuable power that the community can 
obtain from its schools. When a com- 
munity does not educate its directive in- 
telligence, it is forced to import it at a 
very exorbitant price. With reason, there- 
fore, it is a matter of concern to. a com- 
munity to prevent, if possible, the early 
withdrawal of its youth from school. 

The causes which [ have discussed here 
are, lack of early schooling, injudicious 
discipline, bad grading, including the 
lack of classification and the making of 
the system too rigid. Othér causex. such 
as the pressure of poverty, or the avarice 
of parents, or the over demands of pro- 
ductive industry (as happens in the case 
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of war where the adults join the army and 
leave the older youth to carry on their 
tasks at home)—these causes and others, 
such as dissipation or criminal negligence 
of parents, I pass over for the reason that 
they belong to the legislator, or to the 
political economist to consider, and not 
specially to the educator. 





ADDENDA. 


Objections considered in the Debate that followed 
the reading of this paper. 

I come next to consider certain objec- 
tions that are likely to be made. Inas- 
much as the conventional forms of activity 
become also moulds for the formation of 
opinion on all related subjects, the new 
scheme is censured for not fulfilling func- 
tions entirely dispensed with in the 
system based upon it. I hear the ob- 
jection made, that this system would 
cause a collection of the dull and stupid 
pupils into classes by themselves—a de- 
plorable result. But this is one of the 
evils which this system is adapted to cor- 
rect. The fact that the best pupils from 
below are allowed to rise through the 
masses above them, as fast as their ability 
can carry them, is surely not likely to 
prevent the slower pupils who are their 
companions from exerting all their ener- 
gies, and making considerable progress. 
The streain of bright pupils from belowis 
inexhaustible; from the primary grades 
it ascends, continually passing fixed 
points, or points that move on more 
slowly. In every class there will be its 
quota of bright pupils, some leading the 
class and some just sustaining themselves 
in it, having recently joined it. But in 
the old system, all the bright pupils had 
attained the top of the class, and the dull 
ones had fallen hopelessly to the bottom, 
long before the needed re-classification 
took place. 

It has been further objected that this 
system causes so rapid a change from 
teacher to teacher that the very important 
personal influence of the teacher is mate- 
rially impaired. But under this system 
in the higher grades the pupil would 
hardly change teachers oftener than once 
or twice per year, and a change as often as 
this is desirable for the healthy individual 
culture of the child. The school should 
not be a family influence, exclusively. It 
is the transition to civil society; conse- 
quently the pupil must change teachers 
often enough to correct any one-sided | 
tendencies of social culture that he may 
be liable to acquire from the individual 
teacher. 

In small towns where the High School 
classes do not number over thirty pupils 
each, such subdivision as I have here 


described cannot be accomplished. But |*- 


in such places there is ample occasion to 
apply this system to the district schools, 
which frequently suffer more than the 
Iligh School from the wide intervals be- 
tween the higher classes. Transfer of the 
same to the High School as a preparatory 
class, or to intermediate schools will be 
found a salutary measure. 

In the next place, it is objected that this 
plan prevents a general examination of a 
system of schools on one standard, as 
conducted by a superintendent. At a 
given time inethe year the pupils in any 
one grade will not be found in the same 
degree of advancement, but will be at as 
many different stages of work as there are 
classes. But this general examination is 
no longer required as a test for promotion, 
und hence its value is limited to the dis- 
covery of differences between classes, a 
function that it will perform excellently 
under the system proposed. More than 
this, by the new system one can test the 
thoroughness of a class by comparing its 
work on the examination with that of 
other classes next to it, above or below. 

In the St. Louis schools there are 29 
pupils in the first year’s work to 22 in the 
second, 21 in the third, 12 in the fourth, 
7 in the fifth, 4 in the sixth, 24 in the 
seventh year’s work, and 2} in the High 
School course of four years. Thus the 
grading there is uniformly good in the 
lowest three years of the course in all the 
schools. In the upper four years of the 
District School course, and in the High 
School course, it becomes necessary to 
transfer pupils to central schools, in order 
to secure the same advantages. The sys- 
tem of Intermediate Schools in Cincinnati 
was designed to accomplish this object. 
In Chicago and St. Louis the grad- 
ing in the lower classes of the District 
Schools has been for some time conducted 
on the system here proposed, and with 
satisfactory results. The introduction of 


the same system into the higher classes, | 
as here proposed, would seem to be | 


demanded by all practical considerations, 
such as economy of teachers’ salaries 
and economy of time on the part of the 
pupil. 


VACATION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


Brackett. was originally pubiished in the American 
Fournal of Education \ast fall. 
much admired that we need make no apology to our 
readers for inserting it a second time.—Ep.] 





When did we go to the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
That the air was sweet with the low white clover, 
And the honey-bee, the wild free rover 

Ilad never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the fi:e-weed flamed crimson higher and higher, 
Till only one blossom crow ned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 
Ready to fly ot far and wide 
As the winds might chance to blow. 


(The following beautiful little poem, by Miss 


It has been so | 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the elder-blossoms grew white, then brown, 
| Then the scarlet berries hung heavily down, 
| Over,the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 


I only know 
| That the thistle flung open his armor green 
| Till his purple silken vest was seen, 


Then changed to a fairy in gossamer grace, 
That brushed with her silvery robes my face, 
As she floated high and low, 
When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That clusters of asters, purple and white, 
And the golden-rod, like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 
When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I can only say 
That the yellow poplars trembled over 
Where the weary bee hunted in vain for clover 
The morning we came away. 








The contents of the pamphlet are, 
first, an introductory circular issued 
by Martin J. Sanavria, Secretary of 
Protection (corresponding closely to 
our Secretary of the Interior), in 
which he commends the cause of 
popular education to the Presidents 
of the several States, and transmits 
the Decree, which constitutes the 
second and most important part of 
the pamphlet, and the basis of the 
Venezuelan system of free schools. 
This is issued in the name of Antonio 
Guzman Blanco, General-in-Chief of 
the Constitutional Army, and estab- 
lishes two kinds of public instruction 
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—the obligatory, or necessary, and 
the free or voluntary—both being 
strictly secular. 

The former, in which every child 
is required to be taught, comprises 


= general principles of morality, read- 


ing and writing, practical arithmetic, 
the metric svstem, and a compend of 
the Federal Constitution. The course 
of voluntary instruction embraces all 
branches, as far as it is practicable to 
teach them. 

For the establishment of schools, a 
National Board or Directory is cre- 
ated at-the capital, at the head of 
which is the Minister or Secretary of 
= Protection. Under the superintend- 


Juntas in each State capital, and sub- 
- ordinate to these are departmental, 
parochial, and vicinal Juntas, and 
popular céoperative societies. These 
} ramifications correspond closely to 
our own, of State, county, township, 


¥ and school district organizations. 


The duties of all these juntas are 
elaborately prescribed, and provision 
made for a school fund by means of 
a special tax collected by sale of 
# stamps. 

The decree provides for schools in 
all the forts and military posts of 
the republic, for the establishment of 
an educational journal, and for cor- 
respondence with foreign educators 
and scientific and literary institutions. 

This decree was issued June 27th, 





VENEZUELA. ~ 
BY F. A. Ss. 


“J"“HOSE who have examined the 
reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for infor- 
mation regarding the condition of 
education in South America have 
been surprised at their meagerness. 
This is due partly to a general ignor- 
ance concerning South America in 
this country, and partly to the fact 
that there is very little to report. 
Save in the Argentine Republic, 
where, owing to the earnest and con- 
tinuous efforts of Sarmiento, some- 
thing like an effective public school 
system is in practical operation, the 
Spanish American Republics have 
scarcely anything to show in the 
direction of popular education. 
| Their efforts, if any have been 
| made, have evaporated in sounding 





| edicts, and have never touched the 
| people. The chronic state of revolu- 

tion which has afflicted South Amer- 
| ica has brought this about. ‘“‘Jnter 


arma silent leges.” But in war times 
school laws especially sleep. The 
pen may ultimately triumph, but 
when the sword leaps from the scab- 
bard, the vocation of the schoolmaster 
is at an end. 

It is fortunate if the issue of war— 
of civil war—shall leave in power a 
party intelligent enough to discern 
the real sources of political weakness, 
and to guard against them by calling 
the schoolmaster from his seclusion, 
and establishing itself not only in 
power but in the hearts of the people, 
by the promotion of free popular 
education. 

I have before me a little pamph- 
let from Caracas, entitled “ Circular 


cton del Pueblo,” which reveals so 
curious a condition of affairs in Vene- 
zuela, and such intelligent views, both 
of the right of the people to be edu- 
cated, as well as of the necessity to 
the State of their education, that it 
will doubtless interest the readers of 





this Journal. 


Decreto y otros Actos sobre Instruc- | 


1870. On the 14th of August the 
National Directory was formally in- 
stalled at Caracas, in the presence 
of a numerous and brilliant assem- 
blage. An address was delivered by 
Minister Sanavria, which we have in 
full. In it, as well as throughout all 
the contents of the pamphlet, are the 
most intelligent and exalted views of 
the value of universal education as 
the strength and glory of a nation. 

All this occurred two years ago. 
What has been the result? 

Those who have seen the difficulty 
with which public schools have been 
established in many of own States, 
and the opposition they still meet 
with in some of them, will not be 
surprised to learn that, thus far, little 
if anything has been accomplished in 
Venezuela. 

It was an extraordinary thing to 
attempt to establish a system of free 

schools at the point of the bayonet. 
| The result shows that the wisest 
policy of the most enlightened ad- 
ministration Venezuela has seen is 
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\void of fruit, and will be until by de- 
: grees the people come to an apprecia- 
«tion of the necessity of education. A 
system of popular instruction to be 
effective must have the popular sym- 
pathy ; and twenty years of anarchy 
and intestine strife have left in the 
masses of the people of Venezuela 
but little education or sympathy for it. 

Something has been accomplished 

by the establishment of an educa- 
itional Journal (27 Adecé), of which 
-I have several copies. It is publish- 
-ed four times each month, and con- 
‘tains articles on popular science, 
‘philology, official matter, and such 
-articles as generally find a place in 
‘papers of that character. A circula- 
‘tion of 3,500 copies shows its popu- 
larity. 

Within a few days the news comes 
that civil war is practically at an 
end. The army is to be disbanded, 
elections are to be held in the several 
States, and all the signs are prophetic 
that Venezuela is about to enter, un- 
der her present enlightened adminis- 
tration, upon a career of peace and 
prosperity. We shall hear good 
things of her schools yet. 








PHILLIPS’ EXETER ACADEMY. 
ALI J 
F the numerous academies which 
have made for themselves a 
name and a power in New England 
and throughout the country, none has 
done more for the cause of sound and 
liberal learning than that located at 
Exeter, N. H., and called “ Phillips’ 
Exeter Academy,” to distinguish it 
from another Phillips’ Academy in 
Andover, Mass., both founded by one 
family. 

Chartered in 1781, it was opened 
for pupils in 1783. Its founder was 
John Phillips, LL.D., a graduate of 
Harvard in the year 1735. $60,000 
was the total amount of his gifts at 
various times, a sum which was in- 
deed princely in those days, and 
which, by a preservation of a part of 
the income, has so increased that the 
fund now available is $125,000. The 
only addition from other sources has 
been $35,000, which was given for 
specific purposes. 

In 1855, Abbott Hall was erected 
for the special accommodation of 
students who needed assistance, 
where rooms, furnished plainly, can 
be had rent free, and where board is 
furnished at cost. 

The tuition has ever been small, 
and is always remitted to those in 
straitened circumstances; and some 
years not more than half the students 
have been paying students. Indeed, 
it has always been the pride of the 
Academy to give to poor boys as 
good opportunities for the foundation 
of a first-rate education as can be ob- 
tained in the country. 

The first Principal of the Academy, 
Dr. Benjamin Abbott, was graduated 
at Harvard in 1788, at the age of 26, 
and occupied the position of Princi- 
pal for fifty years. His retirement in 
1838 was made the occasion of a grand 

oe . . 
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BY AN ALUMNUS. 
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gathering of the scattered Aluimni, 
and a dinner, at which Daniel Web- 
ster presided, and speeches were 
made by Edward Everett, and his 
brother Alexander, Leverett Salton- 
stall, John P. Hale, and other distin- 
guished sons of “old Phillips.” 

Dr. Abbott was succeeded by 
Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., who enter- 
ed the Academy fifty-nine years ago 
as a pupil, and began his career as an 
instructor just fifty years ago. 

Many men, distinguished in pro- 
fessional and in public life, have been 
instructors in the Academy. The 
name most familiar of all these to 
Western people is that of J. G. Hoyt, 
the first Chancellor of Washington 
University, who was Professor of 
Mathematics for eighteen years, and 
whose name and character need no 
eulogy at this time. 

The old wooden building erected 
in 1794, in which so many eminent 
men made their preparation for Col- 
lege—among them Webster, Cass, 
Everett, Bancroft, Sparks, Hildreth, 
Gen. Dix, Gen. Butler, John P. Hale, 


and President Chadbourne—was de- | 


stroyed by fire in December, 1870. 

As the gift of the Alumni, who 
contributed upwards of $45,000 for 
the purpose, an elegant and conveni- 
ent brick building has been erected, 
which covers an area of 72 by 65 ft., 
and has on either side projecting 
wings extending backward beyond 
the main building, each 38 by 72 ft. 
The extreme height of the tower is 
100 feet. It contains a clock, the 
gift of an Alumnus, and a bell, the 
gift of the class of 1870. 

The lower floor is devoted to reci- 
tation rooms, and the second story 
has recitation rooms, society rooms, 
and a fine hall, 69 by 43 feet. This 
hall is to be hung with a large number 
of portraits of distinguished officers 
and friends of the institution, and 
already there are excellent portraits 
of Dr. John Phillips, the founder, 
Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Dr. Nathan Lord, John 
P. Hale, George Bancroft, Chancellor 
Joseph G. Hoyt, presented by his 
pupils at Exeter, Rev. Dr. Burroughs, 
for many years President of the Board 
of Trustees, Dr. Benj. Abbott, Pres’t 
Paul A. Chadbourne, of Williams 
College, Dr. Soule, and Hon. Jere- 
miah Smith. There are busts also 
of Jared Sparks, Gov. Gilman, Dr. 
Burroughs, Daniel Webster, and 
portraits and busts of Everett, Buck- 
minster, Dr. James Walker, and 
other graduates of the school, have 
been promised. 

June toth was appointed for the 
dedicatory exercises, and also for the 
celebration of the completion of Dr. 
Soule’s fiftieth year as an instructor 
in the Academy. The beautiful 
hall of the new building was filled to 
overflowing with the Alumni and 
their ladies, and other friends of the 
school. 

Hardly a class since 1801 was with- 
out its representative, and men dis- 
tinguished at the bar, on the bench, 
in Legislative Halls, and in the best 





of our Colleges, were there to look 
once more upon the face of their 
venerated teacher, and to have one 
more chat in the old familiar places 
with classmates and friends from 
whom some had been separated 
nearly half a century. St. Louis was 
represented by Hon. Amos Tuck, 
Land Commissioner of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad, for many years 
a trustee of the Academy, J. Langdon 
Dearborn, of the class of 1853, and 
M. S. Snow, of the class of 1861. 

The address in the hall was deliv- 
ered by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of 
Cambridge, President of the Board 
of Trustees, and was an eloquent and 
graceful appeal for just such c/assical 
culture as the Academy has made its 
especial aim for the last 35 years. The 
speaker promised that the best and 
most thorough preparation for College 
should still be the main purpose of 
its instruction. Allusion was made 
to several of the present and past in- 
structors of the school, and the men- 
tion of the names of Prof. Hoyt and 
Dr. Soule called out most enthusias- 
tic applause. The address was one 
eminently appropriate to the place 
and occasion, and well worthy of the 
eloquent speaker. 

Sydney Smith once said that 
if London should be burned up a 
committee of citizens would at once 
meet to commemorate the affair by a 
dinner. So the Alumni of Phillips’ 
Academy gathered on the Campus 
early in the afternoon, and marched, 
under the arching elms of the beauti- 
ful streets of Exeter, to the Town 
Hall, there to celebrate the burning 
of their old home by a dinner. 

Some three hundred graduates sat 
down together, and passed several 
hours in pleasant chat, in song, and 
in listening to reminiscences of for- 
mer days, from the oldest graduates, 
and cheering words for the future of 
their beloved foster-mother from the 
younger men. 

Dr. John G. Palfrey, of Boston, 
class of 1812, presided, and announcd 
as the first sentiment, ‘‘John Phillips, 
the founder of the Academy,” which 
was drunk standing. He then ex- 
hibited the diploma of Mr. Phillips 
as LL.D., of Dartmouth, a commis- 
sion from Gov. Winthrop, making 
him a captain of the independent 
corps of Cadets, several mernorandum 
books, bound in the wrappers of the 
sugar-loaves in which he dealt, his 
marriage certificate, pocket- book, 
watch, and several other interesting 
relics. 

The President then called upon 
John Sorasey, jr., of Bucksport, Me., 
class of 1801, who gave some inter- 


esting reminiscences of Dr. Phillips. 

Wendell Phillips was the next 
speaker, and, as always, he spoke 
most» eloquently. The “ silver- 
tongued” cannot speak anywhere, 
however, without some scolding, and 
this time he berated the scholars of 
the country for not being, as they 
should be, foremost in every great 
question that has agitated the age. 
He showed how New England had 
drifted away from the old-time edu- 





cation, and gave a hit in passing at 





the public school system which for- 
gets that man has a stomach as well 
asabrain. He truly said that edu- 
cated men ought to be the servants of 
the people, in leaving every new 
question open to the light, and the 
guide of the people in every doubtful 
emergency. 

Dr. Soule, who was unable from 
ill health to be present in the morn- 
ing, was at the dinner, and briefly 
expressed his thanks for the pleasure 
of meeting so many Alumni, and for 
their gifts to the Academy, and then 
retired amidst hearty cheers. 

Speeches were then made by Hon. 
Amos Tuck, Prof. Bowen, of Har- 
vard, and others, and then John 
Langdon Sibley, Librarian of Har- 
vard College, was announced as the 
giver of $10,000 to the Aca‘lemy some 
years ago. This has now amounted 
to $15,000; and the name of the 
generous man has been kept secret 
until Mr. Sibley was at length per- 
suaded to allow the secret to be di- 
vulged at the Alumni festival. 

Mr. Sibley’s speech was the speech 
of the afternoon; and, as he gave an 
account of his struggles in early life, 
of the manner in which the money 
had been accumulated by him and by 
his father, and of the motives which 
led him to give to Phillips Academy 
almost his entire property, his ear- 
nestness, his deep feeling, and his 
love for the “institution which had 
done so much for him,” caused every 
eye to moisten with sympathy; and 
when he concluded, nine rousing 
cheers were given, with a will too. 

The Exeter song, written for the 
Abbott Festival in 1838, was sung, 
and the formal exercises of the day 
closed. The rest of the day was 
given up to social intercourse, and 
to strolling around the streets of the 
quiet town. 

Thus ended the second great gala 
day of Phillips Exeter Academy ; and 
its events will bind still more closely 
to their Alma Mater all who were 
fortunate enough to feel their inspir- 
ation. 

—_—__—_ +> e______ 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


“THE applications to the editor of 
the American Fournal of Edu- 
cation for good teachers in the West 
and Southwest have become so 
numerous that we have established, 
for the benefit of all concerned, a 
‘Teachers’ Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of ome dollar 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. 59. A principal for a High 
School in a Southern city. Nine or 
ten months’ school. Salary $140 per 
month. 

No. 60. A male assistant in a pri- 
vate school; must teach German. 
$80 per month. Can board in family 
of principal. 4 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 209. In a school or private 
family, by a young lady competent 


| to teach the higher branches in Eng- 


lish, rudiments of Latin, also French, 
painting, and drawing. The highest 
references given. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE meetings of this Association 
took place, as previously an- 
nounced, in Boston, and under very 
favorable circumstances as to weather 
and location; for the skies were 
cloudless, the air pure and bracing, 
and the spacious halls of the Girls’ 
High School offered ample room for 
the exercises. 

Following the same plan as last 
year in St. Louis, the morning and 
evening exercises were of a general 
character, while the afternoons were 
devoted to meetings of the several 
sections, viz: that of Elementary In- 
struction, the Normal Department, 
Department of Superintendence, and 
that of Higher Instruction. 

This system is perhaps the best 
that can be adopted, and yet, like all 
other things of human contrivance, 
it is accompanied with many incon- 
veniences. Education is so much a 
unity that what interests one interests 
all, z. e., so far as any real thought is 
concerned, or any real principle is 
involved ; and so strongly is this felt, 
that it was proposed at one time to 
give up the Department of Superin- 
tendence as a special department, on 
the ground that the superintendents 
ought to be present at the exercises 
of the Elementary Section, and those 
of the Normal Section. 

Again, the interesting discussion 
in the Elementary Section Thursday, 
on the Amount and Method of Physi- 
cal Science in Elementary Schools, 
was carried on to almost empty 
benches; not for lack of interest in 
the subject, but because Miss Stick- 
ney’s interesting address on Practice 
Schools, ia the Normal Section at the 
same time, drew the crowd to that 
room. 

One thing seems te us clear: the 
best thinkers that are to be found in 
the ranks should be assigned work 
before the general Association. It is 
there that all the greai questions 
should be proposed—all the great 
principles discussed—and the special 
work of the sections should be con- 
fined to details. If this plan should 
be carried out in the future by those 
who have the care of arranging the 
programme, there would result a 
greater unity in the proceedings than 
can be claimed for the Boston ses- 
sion. This want of unity, this divi- 
sion of interests, is the main criticism 
we have to make. 

One feature of the session deserves 
passing mention: the fact that the 
president of the Elementary Section, 
and the vice-president of the Normal 
Section were ladies. The self-pos- 
sessed and graceful way in which 
Miss Lathrop of Cincinnati conducted 
the elementary section in the large 


hall commanded the respect and ad- 
miration of all who attended any of 
its exercises. 

One of the best results of these 
meetings is the bringing together of 
those who are most actively engaged 
in the work of education from all 
parts of the country, and thus estab- 
lishing a community of interests more 
thoroughly than any other agenc: 
could do. The Annual School Re- 
ports which are sent fur and wide 
over the country from all our large 
cities help to do this to some degree ; 
but, on the other hand, they only serve 
to make more recognized the need of 
personal meetings on the part of those 
who look to each other's work and 
experience for aid and guidance. 

The lessons of statistics are begin- 
ning to be recognized as of para- 
mount value in determining methods ; 
but statistics are trustworthy only in 
proportion as they are gathered from 
widely separated and very numerous 
fields. 

We were sorry to miss the presence 
of the Boston Superintendent, and of 
many Bostou teachers. The West 
was nobly represented, and does not 
need furmally to assert the active in- 
terest which she takes in the question 
of education. And among the most 
interesting words were some from 
teachers in the far South, to whose 
noble efforts in the cause the pub- 
lic attention of all educators is now 
directed. 

To pause to enumerate the essays 
which appeared to us most valuable 
and suggestive is hardly worth while. 
It is evident that, while much effort is 
wasted in asserting the claims of edu- 
cation as of vital importance to the 
world, there is going on some real 
thinking in the minds of many of our 
educators that cannot fail to bear its 
fruit in good time. Less and less 
time is given to details and descrip- 
tions of methods than was the case at 
the meetings some years ago. More 
and more we have given to us the 
results of patient thought, and hence 
valuable insights into the real nature 
of the work in hand. 

The issues discussed last year in 
this city were for the most part thrust 
aside for new ones. Some remark- 
able new departures were indicated, 
and some long settled disputes were 
feebly awakened. 

The interest in the Japanese ques- 
tion provoked much speculation as to 
the potency of education in eradicat- 
ing national customs and in creating 
new ones. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world has so radical a 
problem presented itself. National 
| death is comparatively frequent, but 
| national palingenesia founded on the 
free adoption of a foreign culture, 
| going so deep as to include language 
land the forms of civil society, is 
| hitherto an unheard of phenomenon 
_in the history of this world. It is not 
surprising that our educators look 
| with intense interest for the result. 
We cannot expect that much good 
| will ever arise from formal sets of 
| resolutions on the methods of edu- 











cation promulgated as the 
of an Association; and the 
which demands such positive state- 
ments as the net result of its delib- 
erations betrays the impatience of 
thinking. We shall find 

formulated in this con- 
venient way among the Chinese ; but 
the spirit which inspires the true 
teachers of America is too deep and 
profound to demand such. They will 
take the suggestive thoughts uttered 
during the session; they will be en- 


sense 
spirit 


shallow 
education 


couraged and strengthened by the | 


consciousness of so many co-workers, 
and in their own studies they will 
grow into new insights into truth, 
and a knowledge of the nature with 
which they have to deal, which will 
work out in the future a system of 
education worthy of the nation whose 
name it shall bear. 
0 em 
THE CAMPAIGN. 
“FT “HANKS to the enterprise and 
generosity of our railroad men, 





our Western teachers have enjoyed 
unusual advantages for travel this 
summer. As we write they are 
gathering from every quarter to be- 
gin their work anew. Whether they 
have been drinking deep intellectual 
potations at the Teachers’ Congress 
at Boston, inhaling the fragrance of 
the Michigan Pineries, testing the 
clum-chowder of Rye Beach, scram- 
bling amid the perpetual snows of 
Colorado, or casting wistful eyes out- 
ward past the Golden Gate toward 
the newly awakened Orient, they 


come back refreshed by their travel, | 


with enlarged sympathies, broader 
culture, and new energy for the cam- 
paign before them. 

What is the campaign to be? The 
enemy against whom it is waged is 
one always overcome, but never yet 
—perhaps never to be—vanquished. 
Ignorance and vice have indefinite 
powers of multiplying themselves, 
and tle warfare against them must 
be ceaseless, watchful, and earnest. 

What new weapons of warfare, 
what new strategies, what new 
strength do our teachers now bring 
to the conflict? What elements of 
power have they acquired during 
their vacation? Surely to most of 
them the vacation has been a season 


of profit. If they have applied them- | 


selves to nothing else, travel alone, 
new scenes, new society, the jostle 
and friction, the wider and deeper 
vision, and truer knowledge of men, 
all these arm the teacher for more 
effective work. 

Better for many a teacher to sail in 
a mackerel schooner to the Bay of 
Fundy than to hear all the discussions 
of the Boston Convention. 
to spend a week among the big trees 





| 
| 





| polytechnic school. 


| 
| 


Better | 


these refresh the wearied soul, and 
send the teacher back to his work 
with new life, Read, brethren, with 
fervent purpose, the reports of the 
convocations. Get from them all the 
good youcan. Itis much. But let 
the experience and reminiscences of 
travel be in your hearts and on your 
lips, vivifying the dull routine of your 
class exercises, and seasoning the 
solid food you daily offer to the hun- 
gry souls about you. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


HE times never were so propi- 
tious for the establishment of 








| industrial and technical schools in 


The branches of manu- 
facture which have been built up at 
great expense and sacrifice hitherto, 
are in a short time to become a vastly 
greater source of strength to our 
country than even her immense agri- 
cultural resources. 

England has founded her vast com- 
mercial interests and her political 
power on her coal mines, without 
which her manufactures never could 
have been established. 

The tremendous rise in iron has a 
new significance when we find it is 
owing to the increased cost of pro- 
duction of coal. This is so great as 
seriously to affect every branch of 
industry that depends largely on con- 
sumption of fuel, so that a thoughtful 
article in the British Quarterly 
says: 

‘“‘Those manufactures in which the 
quantity of fuel required forms a main 
element of the cost will have to leave the 
country. Apart from political causes, the 
smelting of iron cannot very long be kept 


America. 


up in England, when, with an increased" 


price of coal, it costs appreciably more 
to produce a bad iron here than it does to 
produce a good charcoal iron in Russia.” 


This condition of things is better 
for us than any protective tariff. 

Now is the time to get ready. We 
can produce better cutlery now than 
Sheffield; henceforth we will pro- 
duce it cheaper, and the two elements 
of better artisanship and greater 
economy of production, will in time 
make us the great manufacturing 
people of the globe. 

Let no time be lost in providing 


the means to perfect our young men 


and young women in all branches of 
art and industry. 

Such triumphs of artisanship as are 
displayed in our various annual Fairs 
and expositions are something better 
than a mere show. They stimulate 
study, invention, and industry. The 
St. Louis Fair, to any one who can 
use it rightly, is a great, practical, 
Success to it 
and to all kindred enterprises. 


_. 
>see 


WE consider it no small compli- 





of the Yosemite, than six in a Nor-| ment paid to the intelligence and en- 


mal Institute. 


| 
| 


terprise of the eighty thousand read- 


The Boston Convention is good.|ers of the American Fournal of 
The Normal Institute is good, but | Hducation, that so many of the best 
relief from text-books and essays on business houses in Boston, New 
teaching, and a short companionship | York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis 


with the non-pedagogic part of the 


use our columns to say what kind of 


race, and communion with nature, the | goods they have to sell, and where 
billow, the rock, the solemn cafion, | they can be found. 
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IMPORTANT DECLARATIONS. Whereas, this action of Congress,is a| Valuable and Interesting Newspaper | WEEKLIES HAVING A CIRCULATION OF 
be. ition of the principle of national Statistics 40,000 OR UPWARDS. 
E recogni Pp p " 
publish below some of the aid to education, which this Association — New York ——— NOL ZIVEN woes aw aveee 
~~ ae i se ee has emphatically recommended; there- E are indebted to Dr. M. V. B. Philadelphia Saturday Night... pa 
pela nee coats: Comeanttti,:”| Sapa . we ‘ Shattuck, of Sedalia, Mo., for | Liter’y Companion, Augusta, Me. 200,000 
tion, which convened in Boston last| Resolved, That this Association heartily the follow; vont? d int “ "Tribune, “ 150,000 
month commends the action taken by Congress, € following instructive and inter | Harper’s Weekly...-eeseseeeeees 150,000 
Ww h 1 h a and calls upon the friends of universal | esting summary of the kind, class and bang tay en News... 126,000 
e hope all our teachers, school | intelligence and virtue in the land to give . ew York Fireside Companion.. 125,000 
ailietas. mail. ineaeabous will care- | this bill their hearty support, as one the number of papers and magazines Christian Union......+++++++e+: 102,000 
full ’ aga . ’ importance of which is not outweighed | published in the United States, which Memes a settee ee eeee ees 95,000 
ully read and consider them, and | by that of any other measure before Con- |, has com iled, with great care and Harper’s Bazar......+. ++. oeeeeee 90,000 
urge the press of the country not only | 8"€S* P 8 Rural New Yorker...... cececees g0,000 
t cnt ‘a én i “ts y Resolved, That we recognize the great considerable labor, from that very aig, Sate ARCO SSAA PSSM 88,000 
‘6 print, bu © discuss the propoSi-| importance of education in art, and that interesting and valuable work, Geo. aria ary Circle.......-+0- Ssen0 
tions thus laid down: we most earnestly recommend to the : : Neg a-thgp eine chat ch pale aerboaoe aeat 5 
: : boards of education and the teachers of | P. Rowell & Co’s American News- | Youth’s Companion, Boston .... 82,000 
Whereas, the profession of teaching the country, the early adoption of mea-| paper Directory for 1872: Cincinnati Inquirer..........+.- 4000 
stands at the source of all other occupa- | sures tooking to its introduction into all | P*PSt “MECory ack New York World «---+++-+++++++ 72,000 
tions; and our schools. a ‘aloe: th é 4 4 ‘ hg rae ae Me ses st ee 67,000 
Whereas, in the United States the sub-| esolved, That in the careful special | |ale sis] |B Ciacianati pis paises: pe ye 
. ; : : : ’ | | 214 > 2).| | Cincinnati Gazette....--.....06- : 
jects connected with education must, in ste Seana 2m of “se great ipa hepa eT Stet ce g als|= Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal... 55,000 
order to the efficient support of schools we have the only guarantee of the success | |. as punvp.| 3) 2/2) 2 loi) S|SlS| = | Irish World..........eeeeeeeeeee 55,000 
b dere ’ | of our public school system, and that we lal-21 8] 8 18] E/Z18] 2 | Boston Pilot............ceeeeees 55,000 
© understood by the people generally; | desire earnestly to urge forward all well- (A/G | 4) 2 ela) 2 lIo| & | iustrated Police News...+- +--+ 50.000 
and directed efforts to this end, through the| _ ee Pomeroy’s Democrat......0.0+« ; 50,000 
Whereas, many of the subjects connected | establishment of normal schools of the |) |” fk 2 na etch cxnsmiesiiais 0,000 
with teaching and the organization and different grades, of institutes, and such In the States. .. ./§07| 105] 110]4750|21/91 685) 4|55/6432 | Chicago Times (Tribune not giv.) 45.000 
. other instrumentalities as the pressing Territories) 18) 3] 3] 5% 1|--| 5}--|--1 57] New York Day Book ooo 
support of schools require extended and needs of the country demand. anf ae ne : — =e ea ors ew ' ° tm ae stapewes pg 
“ 2 . y J. S.../§25|107|113/4808)22\91 4 19 S Zeitung....eee- : 
profound examination under great diffi- Resolved, That the introduction into me "| Waverly Magazine.........+e-- 2,000 
culties; and the public schools of correct methods of | © 7 ae ~~ | Boston Commercial Advertiser-. 40,000 
Whereas, the compensation or profit of | instruction in the elements of science is a | New York......| 92} 6| 23| 604) s|24|174| 2/21) osx New York Sun.....ccccccccecees 40,000 
those engaged in the business of profes- prone og i immediate and most ae 3 E.. : pa: é ¢- "3 ts - ~ pee Republican. .-..-++++++ 40,000 
sional educators does not make itpossible |S" “SNM oe 129) $131 P9 S13) 2) 498| Christian af Work.sccccccccccse qov000 
for them to be at the personal expense of OUR FAIR Missouri... ...| 2 3] $i as6l | i ag | ae | Smee Aceasioen. oe 40,000 
these labors, and publications of the sort — , gag aul 4 Z = by ty = es je a Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter. 40,000 
demanded are not yet sufficiently profit- HE Twelfth Annual Fair of the tees pa i 3 ‘s oa 7 " im i = CIRCULATION OF THE MONTHLIES. 
able to invite voluntary private efforts St. Louis Agricultural and Me- | California veeee| 30} 2| 2| 124] 1} 4| 18)..| 1] 191 | American Agriculturist.....+-++. 160,000 
adequate to these professional examina- | chanical Association will be opened pe ten atta wa Ss Hl ve, Hes Oe Bo Es She arse tiered Magazine -.-- 140,000 
i ; Total in these 12| Tarper’s Magazine....--seeeeees 130,000 
peek a: nal ch gue prot iad October 3d; and, in deference to a States... .-- |415| 50] 62]3284|16}73]561| 4146|4403 | Woods’ Household Magazine... 115,000 
’ os - . tT I | Godey’s Magazine...... 22200 6,000 
more national, or more intimately affect- general desire often expressed, will The Aidine devadadesckucnnenee 2 000 
ing the entire body politic: therefore continue ten days. aman AS FOLLOWS: Little Corporal....+++.+++ oceeee 60,000 
Resolved, That we congratulate our- Including the $10,000 cotton pre- Devoted to politics and news, nearly 5,000 Scribner's Monthly. seceee eeeees 55,000 
: a: alatea Madam Demorest’s.....+++ eececee 50,000 
selves and the country that the Nati ; ; ieee men: 7 ; : 
sata tf vires ¢ : € sting mium, the schedule of premiums this “ Agriculture, horticulture Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine. 47,000 
cation has been enabled to , EC 000 and stock raising..... 106 : 
some extent to begin to meet those wants ee wi cnsagon - $50, ig se Educational matters.... go Of the Agricultural eee the - 
by pursuing those investigations which Every State ~ the Union will be oF Amusement and instruc- is the American Agriculturist, with 
are increasing the value of educational | Tepresented at this greatest of national és “hie i a7 a circulation of 160,000 copies; 2d, 
statistics, and by publishing occasionally, | expositions, which rivals, in its mag- ‘ Commerce and finance.. 74 Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 90,000 ; 
for the benefit of the educators of the | nitude and interest, the World’s Fairs . ener _ mechanics. 55 3d, Western Rewal snd the: Freie’ 
country, the rare products in the educa- ee Cal ESlat€. eee see ° 44 5 
tional field in this ya other countries Renin et Soehiont Peri, and in SERS OMNE Ss s+ eee s'ss «0 30 | Farmer (Chicago), each 35,000 ; 4th, 
; “6 MUSic..cccccccccccccces 28 . 
Resolved, That, in our opinion, facili- | P monet iirnete # aaa api’ s¢ [ngurance...c.sceeeeeee 26 | Bee Keeper's Fournal and Ameri- 
ties for the publication of circulars of in- than the celebrated Russian Fair of “ 3 oe 24|can Agriculturist (N. Y.), each 
formation by the National Bureau of | Nijni Novgorod. ys eee en 24 | 25,000. 
: : ; ‘ Orting NEWS-.eseeeee I 
Education should be increased ; also that Its grounds are certainly better “ Womans rights........ : Of the Educational journals the 
Congress should provide for a large edi- | improved, and its halls for the dis-| No. printed in English.......... ++ 6,273| New York Educational Monthly 
tion of the annual report of the Bureau, lay of goods more extensive than 6 66 German .ceecoecees 280 . “ fe 2 
to be distributed immediately on its pub- play 8 (12: jth sf © French o.ee+e sees ‘ 23 stands first, having a circulation of 
licati6tty a¥ dw éXécutivédocument, among | those of any similar institution in the|  « re a bterns 12 | 26,000 copies, and the American 
. . : ee Scr ‘ 5 
thé tedéHer® did school officers of the | World, while the amphitheater ex-| , ‘“ Sehenden eet ie , Fournal of Education (St. Louis), 
coutit¥y, i? oFdtY thit they may have at| ceeds in extent the famous Roman| « “« Hollandish ........ 6| second, 10,000 copies. 
oncéy nf the : i i - 6 & Italian... cccscccccce ie ’ 
are eee work in the | Coliseum. “ ‘wane 3| Of the Religious papers the rst is 
current year, the advaritage of its aggre-| There exists no more striking evi-|  « © Cherokee ...-..000+ I 
gation of inforiii#tion drawn from the 


previous year’s éxptriencé. 

The following are also of equal 
importance : 

Whereas, Congress has passed through 
the House of Representatives, and has 
under consideration in the Senate, a mea- 
sure: Ist, setting aside the net proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands for educa- 
tional purposes, reserving one-half of the 
annual profit of these lands as a perman- 
ent fund, and disbursing the other half, 
together with accruing interest, annually, 
among the several States, for a term of 
years on the basis of illiterates, as a 
method of aiding most those States that 
need most, and afterwards on the basis of 
the entire population. 

Whereas, this aid is bestowed upon 
such conditions only as are calculated to 
secure with the greatest certainty the ob- 
ject proposed—the universal education of 
the people; thus in no way interfering 
with the constitutional relations of the 
general government to the several Com- 
monwealths; and 

Whereas, we are profoundly impressed 
with the necessity of this aid to overcome 
the ignorance which is so perilous to the 
country, and 

Whereas, we can see how it will aid in 
giving a new impulse to education in the 
most intelligent communities ; and 





dence of the changed type of civiliza- 
tion since the Roman Empire was in 
its glory than is exhibited in this 
annual gathering. We witness no 
longer men and beasts in mortal 
combat, 
“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 

or innocent women and children, for 
their faith, tossed a helpless prey to 
lions ; the barbaric horrors, the 
blood—all have vanished, and with 
them the barbaric pomp and splendor 
of Rome have vanished too, in the 
light of true humanity, a gentler 
faith, and a taste educated and chas- 
tened by both. 

The triumphs so many thousands 
assemble to witness are no longer of 
the gladiator, but of the artisan; the 
contests not of savage beasts, but of 
gentle-eyed horses and oxen; the 
purpose not to appease an enslaved 
and brutal populace, but to please 
and inform an intelligent and enter- 
prising people. 

Such a contrast as this indicates a 
change in the race beside which Dar- 
winism can hardly startle us. 


Of the 525 dailies, but 115 have a 
circulation of 5,000 copies or up- 
wards; of the 4,808 weeklies, but 
270 have a circulation of 5,000 copies 
or upwards; and of the 690 month- 
lies, but 162 have the same circula- 
lation. 

The following table shows all the 
dailies having a circulation of over 
20,000 copies, which are named in 
the order of circulation : 





Weer WHC ME ccc ccc cacdcncuce 100,000 
eS NEWS o cccccccccccccce 100,000 
és Mereliliisc.sscsaed cece 95,000 
Boston Herald.....cccccccccccce 90,720 
Philadelphia Public Ledger.....- 81,000 
New York Staats Zeitung.......- 55,000 
es TIMES .0.0000 cccccccsce 50,000 
$6 Tribune secs cccscccsee 45,000 
Tages Nachrichten.... 40,000 
Philadelphia City Item.........- 40,000 
Baltimore Sun..-+-seees seer cece 39 000 
Chicago Times...--.-.+--+++e0e- 35,000 
y Tribune, no? given....-+- aa di 
Boston Journal...------+-+-++++- 30,000 
Philadelphia Public Record...... 29.000 
- Demokrat.......... 28.000 

$e BO Up bcgacceed esis 25, 
Brooklyn Eagle....----+++-+++++ 25,000 
San Francisco Call.......-...-+- 24.392 
Missouri Republican..-...-...+. 23,000 
Cincinnati Gazette...........-++ 22,000 

" Commercial.....-.-. , 
San Francisco Chronicle........ 21,000 
Boston Evening Traveler....--.- 20,000 


the V. % Christian Union, 102,000; 
2d, Christian at Work, 40,000; 3d, 
Christian Advocate, 35,000; 4th, 
N. Y. Examiner and Chronicle, 
30,000; 5th, the Cincinnati Western 
Christian Advocate, 25,000. 

Of papers devoted to Science, the 
Scientific American heads the list 
with a circulation of 40,000, and the 
New York Yournal of Applied 
Chemistry second, with 12,000. 


4? 
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WE had the pleasure of a call, a 
few days since, from Professor D. C. 
Gilman, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, who has recently been elect- 
ed President of the State University 
of California, and is now on his way 
thiher. The great success of the 
| Sheffield School is largely due to the 
tact, enterprise and perseverance of 
Prof. Gilman. We understand he 
has not yet definitely accepted the 
position tendered him. Should he 
| do so, it will be a source of congratu- 
‘Jation to California and the whole 
| Pacific coast. The regret with which 
| the East relinquishes such men must 
| always be tempered with pride that 
in the younger States of the West 
_there are places they are required to 


' fill. 
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LET CHILDREN READ. 


HE world may be conveniently 

divided into two classes of peo- 
ple: those who seem to be aware 
that others have lives of their own 
to live, and those who are under the 
impression that the lives of others 
must be conformed to their particular 
way of thinking and acting. The 
first class may be found to be a very 
small minority, but their society is 
positively refreshing. They do not 
understand our actions perhaps; 
they find it difficult—nay impossible 
to share in our feelings and opinions, 
but they stand back and suffer us to 
go on in the way that we see to be 
necessary—recognizing that every 
life of any positive character has 
laws of its own to which it must 
conform. They do not try to train 
weak trees upon trellises or to make 
morning glory vines stand upright 
in the middle of a court yard. As 
they in their respect for our individ- 
uality, inspire us with increased con- 
fidence in it, they are the people 
in whose society we are most our- 
selves; to whom we are free to show 
ourselves at our best. 

A few hours spent among those 
belonging to the latter class pro- 
duce exactly the opposite effect. 
We find ourselves hunted into cor- 
ners to explain why we do not 
conform to our interlocutor’s style 
of conduct—we are forced to listen 
to all sorts of advice from those who 
are not acquainted with the circum- 
stances in which we stand; we are 
compelled either formally to agree 
to all suggestions or to lapse into 
entire silence, or, most foolish of all, 
to combat the position taken. We 
retire from the tield dispirited and 
annoyed beyond measure, and shun 
such atmosphere forever after, as 
that in which no growth is possible 
except in a passive patience. There 
is a little paem which so accurately 
describes the well meant conversation 
of this class that we fancy some of 
our readers will thank us for reprint- 
ing it for them: 


‘The torrent came swirling the drowning man; 
Rider and horse; and the fish spoke thus— 
Cried the grayling and the salmon-trout— 
*Why don’t you swim, like us?’ 


**Down, lightning-struck, the zronaut fell, 
Down through a mile of sky; 
Cried the eaglets and the eagle-king— 
‘Creature, why don’t you fly? 


‘*The mole came to where the dead men slept, 
The mole and his brother-scout 
And said, ‘you soldiers that were shot, 
Why don’t you burrow out?’ ” 

Perhaps we ought to pity the fish, 
the birds, and the moles for their 
inability to appreciate the circum- 
stances, but the aggravation may be 
supposed none the less to the suffer- 
ers. 

The old fable of Procrustes em- 
bodied in mythical form the story of 
the second class. His bed was fixed 
in its length ; if he who was to lie on 
it was too long or too short the fault 
was his, and the remedy must be ap- 
plied to him and not to the bed. 





This class of people are those that 
always say to a child who sits poring 
over a fairy story, “‘why don’t you 
read something more sensible?” 
Everything, even the child’s mind, 
must be adjusted to their own, 
and they reason always on the basis 
that because anything is good for 
them, it must be good for the child. 
From this notion proceed grave er- 
rors in the education of children. 
Through a certain series of mental 
stages each human being must pass 
in his progress from infancy to man- 
hood and the mental food which is 
good for him at one stage is not 
suitable at another. None the less 
true is it that ia each stage he craves 
and must have plentifully the food 
adapted to that stage if we would 
see him rightly and truly developed. 
We do not try to feed the caterpillar 
with honey, nor do we force open the 
chrysalis to stuff minced leaves down 
the throat of the insect in its pupa 
state. Nor do we insist upon the 
butterfly’s sleeping. But just as little 
should we force a child to reading 
what is good for us, when he does 
not crave it. 

There is no fear that the boys or 
girls will continue to devote them- 
selves to the Arabian Nights after 
they have grown up, because they 
so eagerly devour them now. Let 
them read them. Let them read 
the kind of books they most enjoy, 
only seeing to it that they have 
the best of their kind. Recognize 
that they have their own life to live, 
and that they cannot by any health- 
ful process dispense with any of the 
stages of its development. The 
fairy stories may seem foolish to us, 
though that is often because we do 
not see deeply enough into them to 
discover their truth, but they are by 
no means foolish or useless to child- 
ren. Let them enjoy them, unmo- 
lested by derogatory remarks from 
their elders. They are not, as many 
suppose, an evil to be tolerated ; 
they supply a positive need for the 
mind, and as such should be pro- 
cured for the child when he wants 
them, and as long as he wants 
them, for that stage of development. 
Modern science, modern progress 
cannot alter the nature of the man. 
Soon enough he will come to Geol- 
ogy, Chemistry, and Political Sci- 
ence—while he is a child let him 
read what heas a healthily developing 
child craves. 





LETTER TO THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


|S sees Boys and Girls.—In my 
last letter to you I told you 
something about our baby Alfred. 
Now I will tell you of some other 
animals. 

“What! does Uncle Ned call a 
child an animal?” 

Yes, he does. And every one of 
you who reads my letters is an ani- 
mal. Now, as I am going to speak 


of several kinds of animals, I think 
I will give you their scientific names, 
or the proper class to which they be- 





long in Natural History. Then, when 
you grow up,,you will know more 


about such things th. s me old peo- | | 


ple. 
First, then, a child, or a grown 


child or man, is an animal of the 
Genus Homo. 

This is a word or expression which 
means ‘‘Human Race.” These scien- 
tific names are given in the Latin 
language, partly because that is much 
older than our English language ; 
hence, more people in the world 
could understand them than if they 
were given in English. 

The other animals I shall mention 
are my nearest neighbors and friends. 
They stay near our house, and in our 
large door-yard, where there are a 
great many trees. Some of them 
get water when thirsty at the lake 
just at the foot of our yard, over the 
fence there. 

This lake is two miles long and 
contains a great many fishes, of which 
I shall say nothing, because they 
never let me see them. I will, how- 
ever, say that the fishes belong to the 
first grand division of animals called 
Vertebrata. 

All animals that have a back-bone 
belong to this division ; therefore man 
belongs to it, and so does all the ani- 
mals that I shall mention. Insects 
and oysters belong to two other divi- 
sions. 

Now you and I, children, belong 
to the order Bimana, because we 
have two hands. That word in ital- 
ics means ‘‘ two-handed.” 


I shall now tell you of four or five 
kinds of animals that have four feet. 

Please find out from your parents 
or teachers what is the word which 
defines all “‘ four-footed ” animals. 


The first little animal I shall men- 
tion is one of the Rodentia, or gnaw- 
ers, because he gnaws things with 
his teeth. His name is “ Gopher,” 
and he is a real funny fellow. There 
are as many as fifty of them near our 
house. They are about as large as 
a small rat, or very much like a chip- 
munk, though handsomer. They 
have dark stripes on their sides, with 
small spots in rows. They burrow 
in the ground just like chip-munks, 
and they are a kind of ground squir- 
rel, although called gophers. 


Next month I will tell you about 

some other members of this family. 
UNCLE NED. 
ee ee SNe 

A Font or Typr.—As a scrap of 
information, we give the proportions 
in which the different letters are cast 
to a font of type, and in which they 
occur in print: Letter e, 1500; t, 
900; a, 850; n, 0, 8, i, 800; h, 640; 
r, 620; d, 410; 1, 400; u, 340; c, 
m, 300; f, 250; Ww, y, 200; g, p, 
170; b, 160; v, 120; k, 80; q, 53; 
j, X, 40; z, 20. Besides, there are 
the combined letters, fi, 50; ff, 40; 
fl, 20; ffi, 15; fl, 10; #, 10; @; 5. 
The proportion for capitals and small 
capitals differs from the small letters. 
In those, I takes the first place, then 
A and E, &c. 





One of our own contributors was 
awarded a prize of twenty dollars by 
the publishers of Our Young Folks, 
in August, 1870, for the following 


CHARADE: 
st And where are you going, old man?” I said, 
*‘And where are you bound?” said I; 
The old man wagged his weary head, 
And made this funny reply: 


“ If you’ll guess mea riddle, young man,” said he, 
*T’ll answer you in a word, 
For Iam my frs# and second, you see, 
And well advanced in my third.” 


‘*But why do you lean on your ashen staff, 
And why do you walk so slow?” 
The old man’s smile broke into a laugh, 
As he answered with chuckles low: 


**A sickness, my second, got hold on me, 
And a dreadful time I had; 
Till a learned leech gave me my frst, 
My case was decidedly bad. 


‘*And now I go on my whole, young man, 
In my third I go on my whole ; 
I take my frst for my body’s weal, 
And my whole for the good of my soul.” 
Hitry MAGINN. 





ProsLeM.—A farmer has a num- 
ber of hogs, viz : 
In the rst pen } of the whole + 3. 

‘© 2d pen } of the whole +1. 

“© 3d pen + of the whole. 

“© 4th pen 4 of the whole + 4. 

“© 5th pen } of the whole —3}. 

“ 6th peny;of the whole + 2. 

How many hogs in all? Also, 
how many in each pen? 


W.T. Hays, Clarksville, Ark. 





Answers to Enigma, &c., in August No. 


Enigma—Republic of Venezuela.” 
Double Acrostic—B-al-L 


O-tt-O 

S-e-W 

T-al-E 

O-i-L 

N-ai-L 
Problem — 
Let BCD be 
the given cir- 
cle. Drawthe 
radiusAB,and 
at A make the 


angle BAF= 
45. From F 
drop F E per- 
pendicular to A B, and make E G= 
EA. With radius A G describe circle 
GHI. The ring formed = area of 
circle DBC. For cir.D CB: cir. 
IHG::AF ?:A G2. But AG?= 

4 AE?, and AF?=2AE?.-.DCB: 
1HG::2 AE?®:4 A E’and [HG= 
2 DCB; and the ring enclosed by 
the two circles—the i inner one. 








MAP OF THE WORLD. 


N our June number we made the 
following offer: We will give for 
the best map of the world (Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres), sent us 
before the first of September, a vol- 
ume of Scribner’s Illustrated Library 
of Wonders. For the second best, a 
nicely bound book. 

We have received some nice speci- 
mens of work in response to this of- 
fer, but not as many as we hoped. 
We extend the time to October 1st. 
With cooler weather, and longer 
evenings, we hope more of our young 
friends will show us what they can 
do. 
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Book Rotices, 





Tue Cuitp: Its Nature and Relations. 
An Elucidation of Froebel’s Principles 
of Education. By Matilda H. Kriege. 
A free rendering of the German of the 
Baroness Marenholz-Biilow. New York: 
E. Steiger, 1872. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


The great progress made in prim- 
ary education in our day is the bright 
harbinger for the future. If our ap- 
pliances are better, and we take the 
youth at an earlier age, we may hope 
that his training will ensure a nobler 
manhood. The earlier training is 
more valuable for morals; the later 
for the intellect. The fact that early 


training prevents early withdrawal 


from school makes it immensely im- 
portant to the educator. The school- 
ing he gives the pupil at a very early 
age tends to keep him in school 
longer, and is thus of double benefit. 

It is therefore with wistful eyes 
that the friend of education turns over 
the pages of any new work on prim- 
ary education. The writer who shall 
do somewhat to make the methods 
more genial and attractive to youth 
is a benefactor of his race. Froebel, 
of all educators, is the one who has 
done this, and no teacher of the 
young can neglect his works without 
great loss. Thankful, therefore, as 
teachers have been for what they 
have been able to glean from the 
books of Dr. Douai and Prof. Wiebe, 
relating to the Kinder-garten, they 
are now laid under deeper obligations 
to Madame Kriege for the admirable 
little book named above. 

The choice passages in the chap- 
ters on “The New Education,” ‘The 
Child’s Being, its relation to Nature, 
Man, and God,” deserve to be writ- 
ten in gold in every school-room. 
The deep psychological insights into 
the order of development of the 
child’s powers, as found in the chap- 
ters on ‘The Child’s Manifestations,” 
and “The Child’s Education,” are 
not to be read merely, but to be 
studied. The third and fourth read- 
ings will develope new and newer 
phases of truth that will prove of 
immediate practical value to the 
teacher. 

This subject of Kinder-gartens is 
one that should occupy the attention 
of our school superintendents and 
directors. It is to be conceded that 
no educational method will bear 
copying in its minute details by a 
practical teacher. The principles 
must be mastered, and the details 
worked out in their spirit, and not in 
the trammels of a narrow formalism. 
And yet we get the most valuable 
hints from the exhibition of the de- 
tails of a method as actually carried 
out. 

We look anxiously to our cities and 
towns for the first practical applica- 
cation of Froebel’s method, seized in 
its true spirit, to the work of the 
primary school. Can we not have 
an entirely new and original primary 
school rtalized on Froebel’s idea here 
in this country, one that shall surpass 
the traditional primary school as far 
as the new machinery of productive 


industry surpasses that of the preced- 
ing generations? 

No earnest teacher will willingly 
neglect to read the work of Madame 
Kriege, and we venture to add that 
in it no one will search without find- 
ing a rich reward. 


“THE IMPRESSARIO.”—This musi- 
cal monthly, edited by Jno. W. Butler, 
published by Bollman & Schatzman, 
111 North Fifth street, and devoted 
to music, art and literature, contains 
two good pieces of music and a vari- 
ety of readable matter. Subscription, 
$1.50 per year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have received from the St. 
Louis Book & News Co. the follow- 
ing books: 


CuTTerR’s First Book In ANALYTICAL 
Anatomy. 1vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Also, the following from the press 
of Harper & Brothers, N. Y.: 


SMALLER ScHoot History. By David 
B. Scott. 1 vol.; 12mo. 


UnitTEpD STATES TARIFF AND REVENUE 
Laws. Compiled by Horace E. Dres- 
ser. Thin 8vo; cloth. 


OmsRA. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
rary, No. 379- 

A GoLpEN Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Select Library, No. 378. 


MiIppLEMARCH. By Geo. Eliot. 
Cloth; 12mo. 


Messrs. Eldredge & Bro., 17 North 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, send us 
the following : 


MARTINDALE’S First LESSoNns IN NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 


EcLoGuEs, GEORGICS AND MORETUM OF 
VirGIL; with Explanatory Notes and 
a Lexicon. By Geo. Stuart, A.M. 


Hunpreps of names. of school 
officers and teachers have been added 
to our list of subscribers since our 
last issue. Teachers in all parts of 
the country not only want the Amer- 
ican Fournal of Education, but 
they want for their own use, and for 
the use of their patrons and pupils, 
the splendid premiums we offer them 
for subscribers. 

One superintendent in Iowa says: 
‘‘T want every person in our county 
to read ‘Ten Times One is Ten;’ 
the first copy I bought is worn out; 
send another for the names and 
money enclosed. 

A teacher writing from Texas says : 
*‘ Send ‘ Ten Times One is Ten,’ to 
——, in Kansas. I want them all to 
read it.” We could fill up the entire 
JourNAL with letters of commenda- 
tion and thanks for the opportunity 
which we give to all to get without 
cost Webster’s and Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. We will fur- 
nish cheerfully and promptly full di- 
rections how to obtain these invalua- 
ble aids. Every teacher can get one 
and should have one of them, at least, 
without delay. 


Select Lib- 


Vol. I. 








NEARLY every religious denomin- 
tion in Texas is represented by a col- 
lege or seminary of learning of high 
character, in which the youth of the 
State can be as well instructed as 
they can be in any other State of the 
Union. ‘A Catholic college is being 
built at Victoria. The Masonic fra- 
ternity has also entered into arrange- 
ments for erecting one of the finest 





halls in the State at Austin City. 





REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


NDER the new postal code, ap- 
proved June 6th, the rate of 
postage for transient printed matter 
is reduced one-half. Magazines, 
newspapers, and pamphlets can now 
be sent at one cent for every two 
ounces, up to twelve, which is the 
limit for this kind of matter. 

Book postage is two cents for each 
two ounces; and at this rate parcels 
of any kind can be sent by mail, pro- 
vided they do not weigh over twelve 
ounces. Books can be sent in pack- 
ages up to four pounds weight. 

There is no change in the rate of 
ordinary letter postage; but the in- 
troduction of postal cards will prac- 
tically give us one cent postage the 
whole country over. 

These cards are to be furnished by 
the Post Office Department, with 
stamps printed on them, and to be 
sold at one cent each. There is so 
much mail matter in which secrecy 
is of no importance, that doubtless a 
large correspondence will be carried 
on by means of these cards, on which 
any kind of matter may be written or 
printed. 

We have heard a great deal about 
penny postage in England ; but, con- 
sidering our long mail routes, our 
three cent letter rate is really cheaper 
than the penny rate in England. 

It is to be hoped that the reduction 
made by means of the postal card 
may result profitably to the Depart- 
ment and usefully to the people. 





Tue éffort of Prof. Swancoat to 
establish a girl’s school at Jefferson 
City, under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal Church, has been a failure. 
Prof. Swancoat returns to Texas, 
where we trust he may meet with 
better success. The development of 
the public school system in the West 
and Southwest operates unfavorably 
for private schools, and will continue 
to do so as the system becomes more 
effective. 


———__0~—> e—__- — 

A NUMBER of leading papers for- 
mally request their subscribers, when 
they write to make inquiries, or to 
order goods, to say that they saw the 
advertisement ‘in this paper.” Many 
of our subscribers do thisnow. We 
wish all of them would, for it would 
be an essential and mutual aid to all. 


MAsSACHUSETTS gives her four 
Normal Schools $40,000 annually. 
New York $96,000 yearly to eight 
Normal Schools, of which the build- 
ings, grounds and apparatus cost 


$753:573- 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
road has reached the Canadian river, 
and will be to the Texas line before 
September, meeting there the Texas 
Central. Through cars will run 
from Galveston to New York. 





Tue trustees of East Tennessee 
University have resolved to appro- 
priate $500 for farming purposes, 
and devote the rents and proceeds to 
the erection of buildings for this 


purpose. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





TURKISH BATus.—Dr. G. F. Adams has 
just refitted his Bath-rooms in Oriental 
style, and we can recommend these baths 
as a luxury and a blessing. Testimonials 
are given by all the best physicians of St. 
Louis. These baths are as thoroughly 
equipped and attended as any in the 
United States. (See advertisement in 
another column.) 





Hot Air FuRNACES.—Mr. John N. Far- 
quharson, general agent of the Keyser 
Stove Works, 15 South Fifth street, is an 
enterprising popular gentleman, and will 
be pleased to show his stock to our friends 
at any time. 





Unitep States TEA Company.—This 
association of gentlemen have opened a 
legitimate enterprise in St. Louis, and, 
from their high standing personally and 
the quality of their goods, we should say 
they will be successful. Call and see them 
at 605 Franklin avenue. 





P. T. BARNuM is again in the field with 
a mammoth show, which is not only a 
monument of his energy, but is an inter- 
esting school of natural history for our 
friends, young and old. 





St. James HoTEL.—This gem of a house 
has just fallen into the hands of Messrs. 
Brolaski & Owings, late of the Laclede. 
Their good works are so well known as to 
speak for themselves. We wish them 
success. 





Stroves.—Messrs. Bridge, Beach & Co. 
manufacture for the trade a class of stoves 
suitable for school rooms, and adapted 
either to wood or coal. They are one of 
the most reliable business houses in St. 
Louis. 





Str. Louris CONSERVATORY OF Music.— 
This new institution, under the manage- 
ment of Kunkel Bros., the renowned pian- 
ists and popular music dealers, commences 
its first course of instruction on the 2d of 
September. Those who have seen the 
names of the teachers connected with this 
musical school will know at once that the 
artistic part of it will be a great success, 
and when we look at the subscription 
books and find 200 names of pupils already 
enrolled, then we can but conclude it a 
great success in every particular. The 
public, however, are the principal gainers 
in this institution, as it affords an oppor- 
tunity to the poor as well as the rich to 
get a thorough musical education from 
such teachers as have heretofore been 
monopolized by the wealthy only, and for 
such a small amount that no one can 
hereafter be excused if ignorant of music. 





St. Louis GLAss Works.—The making 
of glass in St. Louis has been carried on 
for twenty-seven years. Mr. J. K. Cum- 
mings has been engaged in it nineteen 
years, twelve as owner of these works, now 
making about 15,000 pieces daily of bot- 
tles, lamps, lamp-chimneys, etc., chiefly 
of the best flint glass. Two furnaces— 
one of ten and one of five pots—are used, 
giving steady employment to 150men and 
boys. The real estate is 140 by 300 feet. 
That covered by buildings is worth about 
$30,000; the working capital as much 
more; and the value of the annual pro- 
duction is at least $100,000; and, except 
only the soda ash, is made from Missouri 
products, as cheaply as in any point in the 
United States. Mr. Cummings, by per- 
severing industry, has become sole owner 
of these works, and has ample capital to 
complete the preposed furnace for making 
green and black glass bottles. The curi- 
ous will be amply repaid by a visit to the 
works, Nos. 2301 to 2315 Broadway. 
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PorceLain Parst.—This article, made 
by Messrs. Price, Calmes & Co., of this 
city, is made free from all adulterations, 
and is brilliant, durable and cheap. Can 
be had in packages, mixed ready for use, 
at the works, go1, N. Main street. 





Lire AssociaATION oF AmerRIcA.—The 
success of the Life Association of America 
has been a marvel in the history of life in- 
surance. Although organized only four 
years ago it has nowa business nearly 
equal to that of the oldest companies in 
the country. Such men as Jas. H. Britton 
and Felix Coste are a guararitee of the 
safety and good management of any insti- 
tution their names are connected with. 
Teachers, both in vacation and term time, 
may employ themselves profitably in can- 
vassing for this company. 


LEWIS & GROSHON’S 
STYLES FOR SPRING. 
GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS & BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS. 

NIVERSITY 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 


AT COLUMBIA 














‘THE State University in its Normal, Agricul- 

tural, Scientific and Classical Departments, 
will commence its \nnual Session on the 16th of 
September next. 

The Law School will open with a full corps of 
Professors, on the 7th of October and continue its 
session to March 2xth. 

The Mining School, at Rolla, commences its | 
annual sess‘on on Monday, 9th of September. | 

Reports giving full information as to expenses, 
courses of study, and other University items 
will be at once sent on application, by letter, to 
the President, at Columbia, or may be had at 
the office of the American Journal of Education, | 
710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. ‘ 


DANIEL READ, President. 








Carleton College, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 11, ’72. 


Board of Instruction Enlarged! 
New Hall Completed! 
. Expenses Very Low! 
Students of Either Sex received. 
#2 For Catalogue or Circular address 


JAS. W. STRONG, 
President. 





Saint Louis Monumental Granite Works, 
ANDREW DODDS. 


SUCCESSOR TO A. AND G. DODDS & CO., 


Importer of Every Variety of 


HtikazOe 


ATs 


WORK OF THE CELEBRATED 


GAANITEom SCOTLAND 


Colors: Rose. Blue, and Gray, highly polished. 


Also, Manufacturer of 


AMERICAN GRANITES, | 


900 Washington Av., ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 







Is 
A QUIET © 


“ DOMESTIC,” 
A RELIABLE 
“ DOMESTIC,” 
A COMPETENT 
“ DOMESTIC,” 
A LARGE 
“ DOMESTIC,” 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


IT I8 THE “ DOMESTIC” YOU WANT. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO.. 
No. 715 OLIVE STREET..-...-----------: 
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THE OLD RELIABLE | 
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| 
} 
8. W. cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 
Under Mercantile Library, ST. LOUIS) 


PERSONAL. 


snot | 


TICKNOR & CO.., 


THE CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS OF ST. 
LOUIS, MO., announce the introduction of a | 
o | 


“Ondering Clothing by Letter, 


to which they call YOUR SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION. They, if required, will send you 
their Improved and Accurate RULES FOR 
SELF-MEASUREMENT, and 2 full jime of 
samples from their IMMENSE stock of Clothe, 
Cassimeres, Coatings, etc., etc., thus enabling 
parties in any part of the country to order 
their Clothing direct from them, with the 
aif of receiving garments of the very 
LATEST STYLE and most PERFECT FIT 
attainable. 

Goods ordered will be sent hy Express, to | 
be paid for 0» dvlivery—providing that ifthey | 
DO NOT FIT they can be RETURNED at | 


TICKNOR & CO.’S 


expense. 

As is well known throngh the South and 
West, they have for FIFTEEN YEARS EX- 

in all departments of their business, 

which is a guarartee es to the character of 
the Goods they would send out 

RULES FOR SELF-MEASl NT. Sam- 
ples of Goods, and Price List sent FREE on 
application to 


TICKNOR & CO. 


N.B —When in St. Louis you are invited to 
visit our Mamwoth Establishment, where 
you can find thoussnds and thousands of gar- 
ments of Superior Quality and Workmanship, | 
manufactured expres-ly for the best retail | 
trade. BOYS’ CLOTHING A SPECIALTY 
with us, and our stock in this line is very 
extensive. | 


TICKNOR & CO., 
Nes. 601 and 603 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


‘For PURITY AND STRENCTH | 


spaxcinexobethiadh~ ss stan SAINT LOUIS. | 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 
COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 
Churches and Schoothouses, 


WroucGnt IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 
STEAM, GAS, AND 


Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the 
Country. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 





F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Louis, 


| Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 


Olive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; Washington University Extension, 
First Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, 

School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 


specialty 3 ond orders from the country promptly 


| & 





A. C, AUSTIN, Pres. ALFRED RIES, Secy. 


\CAN CUTLER 










213 St., near Olive, ST. LOUIS. 
ss I-EPROVED 
COTTON PRESS, 
COTTON GINS, SAW MILLS, 
Farm and Plantation Machinery all kinds. 


Made by KINGSLAND, FERGUSON & CO. 
$23 N. Qnd Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Aar-Send for Lescriptive Circular. 














DANIEL AUDE. CHARLES AUDE. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


| STEAM 


Furniture FACTORY 


ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED- 
STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK-CASES, etc 





N.W. Cor, Seventeenth Street and Cass Ave,, 
ST. LOUIS. 


HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Stores, 
School-Honses, 
Churches, ald 
Public Buildings. 

















Masonry or Portable. 
] T€0) JO POOAA 


Keyser Stove Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


\Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


No. 15 South Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JNO. N. FARQUHARSON, 


General Agent, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MENEELY BELLS. 
E fly ELLS for Churches, Acade- 
¥, mies, Factories, etc., of 
S which more have been made at 
% this establishment than at all 
© other foundries in the coun 
combined. All Bells warranted, 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
free upon re to 
E. A. &G R, MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 












AGENTS WANTED-—For the following 





MAPS, Which are having a rapid sale 

New County Map of United States, with Census. 
| New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 

New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
| New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
, New Sectional of Missouri. 

Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs, and 

Picture Frames. Do not to vend for Circular 

| and see our terms. Address, 


| E. H. BOSS, Western Map Emporium, 


313 Locust st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





der’ Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 
those furnished by the best Schools and Universities in the United States. 


It comprises the following Departments : 


I.—ACADEMIC. 
{For Boys.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 
Number of Teachers in this Department is 19. 
The course of study embraces all common 
English branches, and such amounts of Latin, 
Greek and German as are needed by those fitting 


for the Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments 
of the University. 4 


Il.—MARY INSTITUTE. 
[FoR GIRLs.] 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 
The number of Teachers is seventeen. 


Girls are received at the earliest school age, 
and carried on through an extendeu systematic 


course — 
IlI.—COLLEGIATE. 
Pror. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 
Faculty consists of Thirteen Professors. 
The curriculum contains a large number of 
— ag aa os 
e degree 0: .A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 





four years’ course, 


IV.—POLY TECHNIC. 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


Faculty consists of Twelve Professors. 

The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend through four years, and 
are intended to prepare students for professional 
work, either as Engineers, Architects, or Chem- 
ists. The Courses are five in number, viz.: 

I. A Course in Civil Engineering. 
If. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
Til. A Course in Chemistry. 

IV. A Course in Mining and Metallurgy. 

Vv. A Course in Building and Architecture. 

This Department is well furnished with Chemi- 
cal and Physical Workshops, containing a full 
set of machinists’ tools and a complete outfit of 
engraving instruments. 


V.—LAW. 


GEO. M. STEWART, Esq., Dean. 
Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 
(See special advertisement in another column.) 


Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 


Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. 


For Catalogues, giving times and conditions of examinations, and full details of 
methods and means of instruction, apply to the officers mentioned above, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 








Sheffield Scientific School 


—OFr— 


YALE COLLEGE. 


HIS Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


T. TE NOP L SCHOOL, Kirks- 
e, Mo, School year begins Aug.29 and 
s June 21. Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMIssiOn.—To be admitted females 
must be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
sign a declaration of intention to teach in the 
Ee lic schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- 
on such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. EXPENSES — 7uition is free. Anin- 
cidental fee of $5 a term is char, Board 
including rooms, light, fuel, is $3 60 








ed. 
per week: 
Self-boarding costs about half as much. For 
catalogue, containing full particulars, address 
J, BALDWIN, Principal 
Kirksville, Mo 


MonmourTs COLLEGE, 


N INSTITUTION devoted to Christian Edu- 
cation. One of the best in the State. 
Twelve Professors and Instructors. The Rock- 
ford, Reck Island & St. Louis Railroad Compan 
sell tickets to students to any point on their ro 
from Monmouth and back, for one and one-fifth 
fare. Next term opens September 3d; the Aca- 
— at 9 a.M., and the College at 2 p.m. For 
Catalogue send to 
PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Monmouth, Tu. 





ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW kt aia OF WASHINGTON 


RSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, mots International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. 8. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcok, Esq. and Hon. George A, Ma- 
dill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 


Real perty . . 
Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 
Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court) , Pl . tice and Evidence. 
Hon. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurisprudence. 
G, M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 
mercial Law. 


LECTURERS. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. Albert Todd. | 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Ae ae agate ging sap mr ern Tuition, | 

ding use 0: rary r term; no extra 
charges. Students adinitted ‘to either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. 
ticulars address 
G. M. STEWART, Deanof Law Foosity, 
208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








For par- | 


A SITUATION AS THACHER is wanted 
by a Lady, capable of teaching French and 
German, and aproking English, French and Ger- | 
man. Address ‘‘P. M.’’ care of Louis V. Bogy, 

#2 Chestuut street, St. Louis, Mo, 


} tors most of whom are alumni of 


McGEE COLLEGE 


COLLEGE MOUND, 
MACON COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


FACULTY. 

REV. J. B. MITCHELL, D D , President, 
Professor of Ethics, Belles Lettres and Meta- 
physics. 

REV. J. 8. HOWARD, A.M., Vice-Presi- 
dent., Professor of Natural Science and Sacred 
Literature. 

BEN ELI GUTHRIE. A.M., Professor of 
} a rnon and Latin, and Instructor in Normal 

W. J. PATTON, A.M., Professor of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics. 

F. T. SHEETZ, A.M., Professor of Greek, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. 

R. 8. MATTHEWS, B.5., Principal of Pre- 
paratory School. 

MISS 8. A. MITCHELL, M.A., Principal 
of Primary School. 

MISS L. A. HOWELL, M.M., Teacher of 
Instrumental Music (Piano) and Painting. 

D. C. BEAVER, M.B., Professor of Vocal 
Music, and Instructor on Guitar, 

ULYSSE VUILLE, A.B., 
French, German, and Hebrew. 

JAS. W. HUDSON, M. Acc’ts, Principal 
Commercial School. 

MRS, M. SUSAN RUBY, Matron. 


All the above Teachers are devoting their 
whole time to their special classes. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 11th, 1872. 


Ample facilities for boarding young ladies and 
gentlemen. 

For further i:.formation address the President 
as above. 


Norwood High School. 


Next Session Opens Sept. 20, '72. 
39°F or full information address, 
WM. D. CABELL, Principal, 
Norwoop, Va. 
UNIVERSITY OF VA., May 9, 1872. 
To Wm. D, Cabell, Esq., Principal: 

My Dear Sir: * * * * * * * * [havea 
high apugeeition of the work your school is doing 
for the State and the country, and of the impor- 
tance of sending you the best men as your assist- 
ants. Yours very — 

CHs 8. VENABLE, 


Professor of 











Chairman of the Faculty U. of Va. 


[Testimonial of Faculty Univ. of Va.) 

We take pleasure in recommending ‘‘Norwood 
School’’ to the confidence of the public. The 
Principal, Mr. Wm. D. Cabell, is a gentleman 
of energy, of great moral worth. and of ripe 
scholarship. Under his judicious management 
the school,.as one of thorough training for boys, 
has achieved an unwonted but well merited suc- 
cess. Mr. Ca is assisted by a corps of instruc- 
University. 
They are =. of high character, of tho- 
rough scholarship, and earnestly devoted to the 
work of teac > 

Having had the oa agp ef of testing the char- 
acter of the instruction given at Norw hool, 
we do not hesitate to recommend it as a High 
School of the first rank. 8. Maurin, 

Wa. E. Peters, 

J. L. Caney, 

Gro. F. HoL_meEs, 
Joun B. Minor, 

B. L, GILDERSLEEVE, 
F. H. Smiru, 

M. ScHELe VDEVERE, 
CHas. 8S. VENABLE, 
J. 8. Davis. 


WEBSTER’S or WORCESTER’S 


nabtidged Dictionaries, 


FREE OF COST. 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


E have completed arrangements by which with the aid of our friends, we shall be enabled to 
put one of these UNABRIDGED DIcTIONARIES, price $12.00, into every School in the West and 
South, FREE OF CosT to the School, except Express charges. 

The design of this unprecedented offer is primarily for the benefit of the pupils in our Public 
Schools, as one of these Dictionaries should be upon the desk of every teacher, for consultation and 
constant use by their pupils. Wecan supply any number of copies as fast as they are ordered. 

Of the merits of these works we need not speak, they are well known. 

The plan we propose is perfectly simple and perfectly easy: Let the Teacher, or some other earnest 
man or woman who appreciates the value of these works, take a copy of the American Journal 
of Education, and secure the names of 


Only Twelve Subscribers, 
and send them in with the cash in advance, and we will ship, by the first Express, whichever Dic- 
tionary is ordered to the party. 

We suggest that the following method be pursued, as it has proved to be a complete success in every 
instance where it has been tried Schools, inaividual Teachers, County Superintendents and others, 
have already, with very little effort, secured the twelve subscribers, and in some instances double 
this number have been sent, and a good GLOBE obtained for the use of the school: 

1st. Get the Teacher and the three Directors to subscribe. Then you have four names secured. 

2d You can easily find four other persons in almost every district who will be glad to take this 
Journal for the sake of securing a Dictionary for the use of the school. Then you have eight names. 

8d. Give an Exhibition of your School. Have some recitations; declamations; a little music, a 
spelling class; and have your class in mathematics solve a few problems Make the exercises short 
—ch»rge a small admission fee, and thus secure funds enough to present the JourRNAL to the four 
pupils who acquit themselves with the most credit, and then you have your twe/ve names and the 
money, and something left to pay express charges on the Dictionary, and the use of it secured free 
to all the pupils in the district as long as they attend school. Remember, not one out of a large 
number who have followed out these suggestions has yet failed to secure the twelve names and more 
money than was needed 

Set about this at once, and sendin your orders. ‘There is not a single district in the West or 
South that need be without one of these Unabridged Dictionaries another month. The plan is 
simple and effective .nd is sure to succeed, 

The JoURNAL, With a circulation already of over Ten Thousand copies per month, enlarged and 
improved, with its elegant [\lustrations, Cuts and Plans for Building and Furnishing School-houses ; 
its ‘‘Teachers’ Bureau;’’ its ‘‘Official or Legal Department;’’ its Correspondence and Editorials, 
has come to be an acknowledged power, and a real and substantial aid, to every teacher and friend 
of education. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 

For sample copies, notices, lists for subscribers’ names, return envelopes, and all other particu- 


Picea J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher, 
710 CuEestNuT StreET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ACTION OF OUR 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association uxanimously adopted the following resolution : 


‘‘Resolved, That a Journal devoted to the interests of Education is demanded, and that we take 
pleasure in recommending to Teachers of this and other States 


Che American Youryal of Education, 


published at St. Louis, and that we will co-operate with its Editor and Manager, Mr. J. B. Merwin. 
to increase its circulation and efficiency in the cause of Popular Education. 


Read the Commendatory Notices. 


‘¢The American Journal of Education, published ‘‘The American Journal of Education, though 
at St. Louis, Mo., by J. B. Merwin, has a rare published in St Louis, is not a ‘specialty’ ms | 
table of contents. Itis illustrated with numerous | calculated for that city or the State of Missouri, 











engravings. and its ‘ Young Folks Department’ 
is fivel and instructive. e current number 
shows the prosperity of our contemporary in re- 

uiring sixteen extra columms to accommodate 
the wants of its readers and advertisers.’’—New 
York School Journal. 

‘*The American Journal of Education is now 
about the size of Harper’s Weekly, and is acredit 
to the ‘Future Great City of the World.’ * * * 
It is well edited, and, taken as a whole, is the 
most acceptable of all popular monthlies devoted 
to education. Its 10,000 circulation is the best 
endorsement of its utility and popularity .”’—Mo. 
Democrat. 


it devotes its columns to the educational work of 
every State in the Union, Texas included, and 
even foreign countries, forming the most com- 
lete record of the progress of civilization ever 
aid upon our table. Its cost is only $1 50a year, 
and every teacher and school officer ought te have 
it.’’—San Antonio ( Texas) Express. 
‘‘This popular educational paper is enlarged 
and improved. A glance over its pages satisfies 
us that it is ably and caretully edited; that it will 





be a valuable aid to teachers, and worth more 
than twice its subscription price ($1 50 per an- 

| num). The Journal ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher and scholar.’’—Mo. Republican. 


FORMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS AND CANVASSEBS. 


Please present this to 'feachers, School Officers and others, without delay, and have the blanks 


filled up with names of subscribers 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


F. B. MERWIN, 710 Chestnut St., St. Louts, Mo.: 


Enclosed please find $............... 





Education,” to begin with the No, for .............-.------ 


for subscription to ‘‘The American Journal of 
_.usseee--187 3 to be sent to the following address: 

















NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. POST-OFFICE. | COUNTY AND STATE. 
| 
‘ See rT pom ees | 
|assesteesdsonsee sesesensasgacceessenss 
| cnccccccereccerccccctscseccccscssssconeseses 
| 
| 
-_ 
aenen een ieee <2 Crtscsts cpncdcse Pycdncocinactsrssiscsnaiinish ater Gide 
Please send........0............. Unabridged Dictionary, as a premium for the above list of 
SUDSCYEDELS, DY -o--00.0eseeecrereneenensrebecerens ER CSS £0 vevesererevecrevenseeneneensntnensnnanecevmnnceseesscneetes 
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. 
TheLargest. TheCheapest. The Best. 


WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO 


DICTIONARY 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


iy a Massive Volume of 1854 Pages, and con- 
tains considerably more than 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS 


in its Vocabulary, with their Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Etymology. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


‘The Senate need only go to a simple Diction- 
ary; I will not go to a law book, or any work on 
the law of nations, but 1 take what I think is 


THE BEST AUTHORITY, 


Worcester’s Large Dictionary .”—Hon. CHaRLEs 
SuMNER, in U.S. Senate, reb. 2ist, 1872. 


‘*We concur with Senator Sumner in preferring 
the HONEST, SCHOLARLY and TRUSTWORTHY Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary.’’—New York World, Feb. 
23d, 1872. 

**An almost indispensable aid to a correct de- 
livery of our thoughts, whether in writing or 
speeting ?*-Prof. JoserH Situ, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, April 13th, 1872. 

**Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain 
on my table for daily use, and Webster’s reposed 
on my shelves for occasional consultation.’’— 
OviverR WENDELL Hovtmes. 


**It should be placed on the centre-table for 


daily cousultation and study in every family.’’ 
—New York Independent, Jan., 1872- 





xgrNew Editions of Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive and Primary Dictionaries (illustrated) 
have been recently issued. 


For sale by Booksellers generally. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
17 Mitx St., BOSTON. 





THE ST. LOUIS 


BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers, Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
*2odiq\0¥% to their large and complete *RodiG\ovS 
Stock, consisting in part of 





CKE RITING DESKS, - 
GOLD PENS PORTFOLIO8, 
DO E 88, 


TES, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all poiuts, by mail or 
express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and eheap periodicals, for 
most of which we are General estern Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 
_ Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ting their supplies from a house in St. Louis, 
which is prompt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 
x3 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 


Ahn’s German Method 


PUBLISHED BY 
FRANCIS SALER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN, with 


a@ Pronunciation by J, U. OEBLSCHLAEGER. 
Bee NWO, WHRREE 6...cccccnsectac sca» ... 50 cents. 
2 OY pnb eebhckies gente Sewee gees 


ist and 2nd, bound together, retail....""90«* 


K@™ Complete Catalogues furnished at 
request. 








| 
j 
| 


| 
| 


RROBBEE’s BOOK KEEPING.—Counting 


SY House edition, $3.00; common school edi- 
tion, $2.00; Key, $2.00. School teachers sup- 
plied with one copy for examination at half price, 
or the three works for $3.00. Send to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, 
enclosing copy of this advertisement. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Wirtson’s Scuoot anp Famrty Reapers. 


More than 500,000 copies of these Readers have been sold within a year. 











Primary Speller......... 20 cts. | First Reader.... ........ 40 cts. | Intermediate Fourth Reader ,$1 10 

oa ONO. Ssocccsed 40 ‘* | Second Reader.......... 6m ‘* | Fourth Reader................ 

Speller and Analyzer....45 ‘‘ | Interm’te Third Reader.980 ‘‘ | Intermediate Fifth Reader....1 40 

PUNE ceed cps cecnteceune 25 ‘* | Third Beader............ = * ee Pe occ. ed 8 
FRENCH’S ARITHMETICS (lllustrated.) 

First Lesson in Numbers............... ++ +40 cts | Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate........ $ 50 

Mental Arithmetic... ........c.ccscccseses 50 ‘* | Common School Arithmetic for the Slate... 1 00 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Discovery of America to the year 1870. By Davin B. Scort, A. M 
Numerous Maps and Engravings. 12mo. 425 pages, $1.50. 


HOOKER'S SERIES. 


Book of Nature Complete. .$2 00 | Natural Philosophy....... $1 50 | Mineralo 
First Book in Chemistry.... is 





and Geology...$1 50 
|. a 1 50 | Natural History 1 50 


COMFORTS GERMAN SERIES. 


First Book in German...... $ 90 | Teachers’ Companion....$ 75 | German Conversations..... $1 50 
First German Reader...... 80 | German Reader............ 2 00 | German Course 


HOLMES DRAWING BOOKS. 


The Elementary Books, four in number, now ready. 


Price 40 cents each. 


HUNTER’S PLANE GEOMETRY, 


With an Appendix on Mensuration of Surfaces. 12mo; Cloth; 132 pages; $1.00. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE..............$1.50. 


Potter's Manual of Reading-......$1 40|March’s Parser and Analyzer......6 50 
Haven’s Rhetoric......-- wcudagabwicsenes 1 50} Fowler’s Grammars.....- 75 cts. and 1 00 


And other School and College Text-Books- 


For which see full Descriptive Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


%<3For Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, S. Illinois, Arkansas, and Tennessee, address 
E. M. AVERY, General Agent, or B, F. HEDGES, Correspondent, 
Polytechnic Building, 706 Chestnut street, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Ready in September. 


EACHERS, 


OU will be repaid an 
hundred fold, by sending| AN Important Educational Work, 


Fifteen Cents, and six cents in 
postage stamps, for a Copy of 


WEBB'S 
FIRST LESSONG 





E. H. BUTLER & CO,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WILL ISSUE IN SEPTEMBER, THE 














Lincuce & DRAMING ETYMOLOGIAL ELDER, 


the approved method of teach- | 


. : | Epes Sargent and A May, 
ing the English language, and_/| P gent and Amasa May 


| Prof. Webb’s single article on|480 Pages; 16 Engravings, 12 of 


“Teaching the Letters,” in the | which are full-page ones. 
work referred to above, will 
give you the Key to the whole 
plan, and interest ALL in de- | 
veloping it. | 

Address the Publishers, | 


Retail Price $1.40. 


Each Reading Lesson is followed by 


SELECT ETYMOLOGIES, 


| giving the derivation of the prominent words in 
| the lesson, from the Latin, Greek, French, 


Western Publishing 
Anglo-Saxon and German, together with other 
AND ~ | words derived from the same roots. 


| | Ne | {~The Publishers take pleasure in calling at- 

School Furnishing Co. resco oa, a ne 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Si., 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue will be 


| itself to Educators. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | waited free on application. 








()UR NEW BOOKS 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE. A Text-Book for Schools, 
Academies and Families, by Joseph C. 
Martindale, M.D. Price by mail, post- 
paid, $1.30. For examination. 87 cts. 


Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene presents the following claims to the con- 
sideration of teachers. ‘Technicalities have been 
avoided as far as consistent with the treatment of 
the subject. The style in which it is written is 
not only pleasing, but such as to be readily com- 
prehen by those for whose use it is desi 3 
Superfiuous matter has been omitted, so that the 

k can be completed in a much shorter period 
than with any other text-book on the subject as 
yet published. 





FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. ForBeginners. By 
Jos. C. Martindale, M.D. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 6octs. For examination, 4oc. 


This book is what its title indicates, ‘‘First 
Lessons in Natural Philosophy ;’’ and it presents 
each division of the subject in such an easy and 
familiar style that it cannot fail to interest and 
instruct any child of ordinary intelligence. 

Teachers interested in the **Object Lesson’’ 
system of teaching will find this little book aval- 
uable aid in furnishing subjects for discussion. 





LIVY. Books 1, XXI. and XXII, 
With extracts from Books Ix., XxvI., 
XXXV., XXXVIII., XXxXIx. and xLv. With 
Explanatory Notes, Geographical Index, 
etc. By Prof. Thomas Chase. Price by 
mail, post-paid, $1.50. For examina- 
tion, $1.00. 
VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES, GEORGICS, 
and MORETUM,. With Explanatory 
Notes, Lexicon, etc. By Prof. George 
Stuart. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 
For examination, 83 cts. 





A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. A Text-book for High 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Price by mail, 
post-paid, $2.25. For examination, $1.50 





AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, for 

SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

By Joseph W. Wilson, A.M. Price by 

mail, post-paid, $1.25. For examina- 
tion, 83 cts. 


In this book the author has endeavored to give 
such a presentation of the subject as will meet 
the wants of Common Schools and Academies. 
It is an elementary work, and no attempt has 
been made to include everything which might be 
brought under the head of Algebra: The treat- 
ment of the subject is on the principle of ‘‘ste 
by step,’’ so that the — at the very outset 
inspired with a degree of confidence which in- 
duces self-reliance; rendering unnecess «ry & con- 
stant application to the teacher for help. 


A MANUAL of AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. A Text-book for High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Ready in Sept. 
A FRENCH VERB BOOK; or, Tue 
New ExposiITor OF VERBS IN FRENCH. 
By Ernest Lagarde, A.M., Professor of 
Modern Languages in Mount St. Mary’s 
College. Ready in September. 
Lagarde’s French Verb Book embraces a com- 
prehensive analysis of the Conjugations, a new 
method for the formation and use of the Tenses, 
and a complete paradigm of all the Verbs, the 
whole explained and exemplified by full illustra- 


tions. It is believed that the book will be founda 
valuable aid to the study of the French language. 





In addition to the above, we publish a 
number of other valuable 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


Our Catalogue and Descriptive Circu- 
lars will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation. Liberal terms for introduction. 


Ue-Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


17 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MISSOURI 


AGIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


1 8 -o 
Daily Express Trains 


Over this Old Reliable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 








PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 
PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 
ARE 


RuN THROUGH EITHER WAY, 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Jose h, Council Bluffs 
an Omaha, 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 
TRY IT! TRY IT! 
E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’ t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


ACIFIGC 


RAILROAD. 
Now in full operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 


Forming at Vinita a junction with the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, and connect- 
ing at Pierce by with the El Paso 

Mail Line = ny 
opening up t 
Shortest and Most Direct Route 


BETWEEN 


St Louis and Texas, 


Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian T: lian Territory. 





wg Time Quicker between | en St. Louis and Fort 
Smith, Vinita, Gibson, Sherman, and all points 
in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and Texas, 
than by any other route, 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’ Sup’t. 
E. A. FORD, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
Sr. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872. 
. |\Fast Line. 



































Draee D'y ex Sun D’y ex Sat.|D'y ex Sun 

St. Louis...... Leave i m0 am 4. 15pm) 9. 30pm 
ee 7 © | 9.02 2.21am 
es se 1 Sspmiio.38 s* | 480 * 

Terre Haute s¢ | 3.45 ** |12.48 ** | 6.55 *¢ 
Indianapolis ..Arrive| 6.20 ‘* | 3.10am/10.00 ‘* 
Crestline....... 4.20am)...... 40pm 
Cleveland...... ‘* | 7.30 ‘‘ Jeseeee 9.55 ** 
Buffalo ........ s¢ | 1.55pm)...... 4.10am 
Albany ........ ¢ 1.50am)...... 2.20pm 
Cincinnati ..... ‘* |11.55 pm! 9.10am| 4.20 ‘* 
Columbus...... ee 2.45am)11.00 ‘* | 6.25 ‘* 

uisville...... ae RE HEE Susp Swe 

Hosrioben cee *¢ /12.10pm) 4.45pm) 2.10am 
I isbur; ‘¢ 110.35 ** | 2.30am/11.85 ‘* 
Philadelphia. . ‘* | 3.05am) 6.40 ‘* | 3.40pm 
Baltimore...... " 2.30 ‘* | 7.20 ** | 3.00 ** 
Washington . Re 5.50 ‘* |10 00 ‘* | 5.06 ** 
aR. scessece ss To ** 11.20 $? 1h. a *¢ 
New York ..... ** | 7.00 ** ‘11.50am)| 7.00 ** 





Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night 
aggage Checked Through. 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars thr 


to In- 
pm po awe 


incinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
"Ee for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 
O. 8. PEASE, Gen’l Supt. 
8. F. PIERSON, Gen. Ticket Agt. 





| 
i 
3 


seseees 


B INDERS cannes GRAVERS 
215 Pine Sr. E 
STLOVIS «| FE 


Aol 


C.R.BARNS. 
o£ -BEYN OMe 





LLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS to CHICAGO 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
Connecting in Union Depots for 
TOLEDO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, PITTSBURGH, BAL- 
TIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORE, BOSTON, 
and all Points East. 
Also, making Direct Connections for 


Milwaukee, Janesville, Madison, LaCrosse, 
St. Paul, and all points North. 


CAIRO TO 8ST. LOUIS, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
8O Miles the Shortest Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and all points South. 


This is also the direct route to 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savannah 
Charleston, and all points Southeast. 


St. Louis to Dabugue and Sionx City. 


This is the Direct Route to 
Decatur, Bloomington, El Pase, LaSalle, 
Mendota, Dixon, Free: eport, Gelens, 
oe e, Watssloo: edar Fal 
ley, F odge, Austin, 
and Saar City. 





Elegant Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
on all Night Trains. 


Baggage Checked to all Important Points. 


Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


W. P. JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL, 
Gen, Pass’r Agt, Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent, St. Louis. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISV. 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 
SUMMER SCHEDULE. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 


7:30 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day E 

4:45 p.m. ea excepted). Accomm tion. 

pap! seoccees.... Hastern Fast Line. 
6:45 p.m. ene 2 excepted) Chicago Express. 

Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 

Sleeping Cars 
Run on this Line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW 
VILLE, 








YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUIS 
without c! 
All trains for Chicago an Indianapolis run 
- ‘h without change of cars. All connections 
beyond these ete are made in Union 
con. ckets for sale a 
100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 
J. E. SIMPSON, W.E. JONES, 
Gen’! Supt. West’n Pass’r Agt. 


TOLEDO, WABASH & WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE LEADING THOROUGHFARE TO 


mie NIAGARA FALLS] 1% 


Fort Wayne, Detroit, 
CANADIAN LAKES, ST, LAWRENCE RIVER, 


























Cleveland, Dunkirk, 
Pittsburg, | SARATOGA | Buffalo, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Syracuse, =| we ‘wapy | Dtica, 
Binghampton | NEW-YORK | Schenectady 
ROCHESTER, CANANDAIGUA, ELMIRA, 
Albaay, Springfield 
Poughkeepsie | BOSTON. | Worcester, 





PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING’N 
and all points East. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars fom St. Louis 
to Cleveland, O., and Kochester, N. Y., 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


ogee ge Checked Throu Tickets can 
nooo Stain at all the —_—— ticket offices in 
the West and South, and at the 


General Office, 205 N. Fourth Street, 
0. G. MARTIN 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 

W. L. MALCOLM, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Toledo. 





GEO. H, BURROWS, Gen. Sup’t, Toledo. 


THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 

OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 

Soe oe Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville eo yo 4 

—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—8 :20 

Both the above connect with the Mobile & nto 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 ao 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except un< 

days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m 

8: £05 a.m. 9 240 sumes 12:10 p.m.; 2:35 p.m.; 6:40 


odrondelet 8 Sunday‘ ‘Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
Da and 3:15 p.m 
ward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 
“a 10:30 p.m 
xgrThrough Freight forwarded to and from al] 


points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t 
W. B. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


St, Louis, Evansville & Nashville 


AIR LINE, 


St. Lonis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 15 ioe to Nashville and only 7 
ours to Evansville, 
wo aM... Trains daily to Evansville 
Nashville, Cairo, and all pomts South an 

Southeast, e uipped with elegant Day Cars, Air 
Brakes and Patent Couplers, assuring safety and 
comfort to travelers. 

Omnibuses leave Ticket Office, No. 20 North 
Fourth street, as follows: 


7:15 a.m., Mail and Express. 
3:35 p. n.. Nashville Express. 
This is the Only Direct Route for 


EVANSVILLE bg tay and all points in 

TENNESS GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
SOUT CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 





, and 


ht promptly forwarded, and through bills 
of La given. For further —- apply 
at the Freight Depot, corner Carr and Levee. 


Ticket Office, No. 20 North Fourth Street, 
Opposite Court House. 
J. F. BOYD, Superintendent. 
JOHN W. 


MASS, 
Gen’] Freight and Ticket Agent. 


CHICAGO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


HE Shortest, Quickest and ed Road between 
St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, ee and 
Joliet, and the only road Hy PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING COACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning Express ane | except ted)....7:50 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 





without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 


paar Hy e Mail, 40 p.m 

a Accommodation............. 5:05 p.m 

Lightning © (every night)........ 7:35 p.m 
y line fro 


St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
= routes. The only road connecting in Union 
t at cutee. for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Ph elphia, Baltimore and Was ington. 
Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 
JAS.CHARLTON, J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen. Pase’r & Tk’t Agt. Gen’1 Superintendent. 


The Great Throagh Passenger Ronte 





NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL& ST. JOSEPH 


Sort Line = Quincy. 
FAST E 8S TRAINS cross the 
sas City on [RON DGES, with Pullman 

Sleeping Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, | 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 

AND OMAHA, 

Without Change of Cars. 


Be sure your r tickets read by this old reliable 
line. For sale at ail ticket offices 

x For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco, pessengers 
have choice of route, either via Kansas City and 
Denver, or St. Joseph and Omaha. 
All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


O, 8. LYFORD, 





‘endent. 
P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Ag’t 


St. Lonis, Kansas City & Northern 


RAILWA’", 


FORMERLY 


NORTH MISSOURI 


RAILROAD. 


ROSSING the Missouri River at St. Charles, 
on the 


GREAT IRON BRIDGE, 


And making rour Hours quicker time to St. 
cosegm, and TWO HOURS quicker time to Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Council Bluffs 
Omaha, Lawrence, Denver, San Francisco, an 
all points in Kansas Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah, the Territories and California, 


THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


The Shortest, Quickest, and Best Route to 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, St. Paul, and points in 
Towa and *Minnesota. 


Pullman’s Palace Cars run in all Exp. Trains, 


On and after June 2d, 1872, trains will leave 
St. Louis as under: 


Morning Express.............. 8.30 a.m. 
Night Express...............0. 8.30 p m. 
St. Charles Accommodation... 6 10 p.m. 
Warrenton Accommodation... 4.00 p.m. 


Tickets for sale at all the principal offices of 
connecting Lines, and in St. Louis at 113 North 
Fourth street, and Biddle street, and North 
Market street Depots. 

.C. VAN HORN, 
CHANDLE. Gen’1 Superintendent. 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 

BUCKEYE BELL af OUNDRY, 
; pa... Belle io for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Lely a 
per and ‘Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and mounted with 
our Latest Improved 
Rotary H mgs, the 
best in use. 

AED UREN A TIFT sent free. 


6 we de, todd 
L. M, RUMSEY & CO., Agents, 
811 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE ART 


—or— 


TEACHING SCHOOL, 


IN PRESS, 
And will shortly be Issued, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE POPULAR WORK 


Art of Teaching School 
BY J. R. SYPHER, A.M., 


Thoroughly revised by the Author, and published 
by the 


Western Publish’g & School Furnishing Co. 


708 AND 710 CHESTNUT ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 















‘ 





This Book has received the highest commenda- 
tions from the Press and experienced teachers 
in all parts of the count It carries into all 
branches of study the met thods that are so well 
developed in 


“Webb’s First Lessons,” 


and cannot fail to be of great service to the 
Teacher. 


NO NORMAL PUPIL, 








KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, | 


x PRES: 
Mississippi at Quincy, and Missonri at Kan- | 


All the great geet Tasongs Passenger Lines from | 
the East + re with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
by way of Qui 


NO SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
NO TEACHER 


who aspires to success in his profession, 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 





| CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





AT 


P. KENNEDY’S, 





Wedding Card Engraver, 


309 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 








a 
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PRICE, CALMES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Porcenain pain l 


b 


‘for Use. 





WHITE, BLACK, 


AND 
Any Requirep SHADE or CoLor. 
xgSend for Price List to 


901 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Incorporated January, 1872. 


Daited States Tea Ge, 


Capital Stock, $50,000. 


WM. M. PAGE, President. 
BENJ. F. BALLARD, V. Pres. and Supt. 
WALTER CLOUGH, Treasurer. 
E. H. E. JAMESON, Secretary. 


Importers, Wholesale and retail Dealers in 


TEA, COFFEE, SUGAR AND SPICES, 


605 Franklin Avenue, and 
1234 South Fifth Street, 


(Below French Market.) 


HE U. 8. TEA. COMPANY offer great in- 

ducements for the formation of (lubs. Txa 
Duty Orr! Great REDUCTION OF Prices! 
TWENTY CENTS PER Pound orf! Teas all new 
crop and guaranteed as represented. 


Club Rates for 25 lbs. and Upwards. 


Parties ordering 5 to 10 Ibs, wifi"be charged 10 
cents per lb. more, from 10 to 20 lbs. 5 cents per 






Ib. more, 

Best Imperial....-........ $1 00 per lb 
Rest Oolong Black ...... oo ¢ 
Best English Breakfast . ee 6* 
Best Japan Natural Leaf. 2 
Best Young Hygon..... yD We 
Best Gunpowder... ... 130 <‘ 
Ss ccnp ebiss.darehexences ee io * 
Good Imperial....... 40, 50,60, 89 and 90c_ ‘* 


Good OQoolong black, 40, 50, 60, 80 and 90c— ‘* 
Good Eng. Breakfast, 40, 50, 60, 80 and 90c = ‘* 
Good Japan....... 40, 50, 6070, 80 and 90c ‘* 
Good Y’ng Hyson, 60, 70, 80, 90c and $1 00 ** 
Good Gunpowder, 75, 80, 90c, $land 120 ‘* 
Good Mixed 40, 50, 60, 7080, and 90c_ = ‘* 
xrgerSend money .! post-oflice order, registered 
letter, or draft. Address 


UNITED STATES TEA CO., 
605 Franklin Av., ST LOUIS. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


—_—Oo-— 


STATA BALLUSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TURNING 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 

All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 


8S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
eT. LOUIE. MO. 


CHAS. R. FARNUM & CO., 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Perfu mes, Extracts, 


AND 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 





Office, 214 Walnut Street, | 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
3X9" Send for Price List. 


‘uorten ey} Aq Pros 


For the convenience of our numerous customers we publish the following : 


DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING UP 


Ghe Patent Gothic Desk 


| 


pte 





Cry “ 
Vey o & 


WITH 


A 
CK AND cuRvED SLAT F 


oupis® 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 


Western Publishing & Schoo! Furnishing Co., 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., Sr. Louis, Mo. 





OTICE.—Do not break open a bundle of Woodwork until you observe from the label attached, 

just what it contains. Usually-adundie consists of woodwork for four complete Desks of one 

size. In all cases the contents are definitely stated on the label. On each casting the size is dis- 

tinctly marked to correspond with the size of the woodwork. Ifa bundle of woodwork contains 

four complete Desks of a certain size, select four pair of castings of the same size and put the cast- 

ings and woodwork together before you open any more bundles. 

Special Instructions.—For convenience in putting these Desks together use a box or table about 

2% feet high. Cover it with cloth or paper, to prevent marring the woodwork 


First.—The curved back of the Gothic Desk is made of two pieces of different widths. Lay the wider 
piece on the box or table, beveled side down, and to it screw the castings, letting their outside 
end be two inches from each end, and the lower edge of the piece just even with the bend in 
the back of the casting 


Srconp.—The top of the Desk is the widest piece. Place this on the box or table, beveled side down; 
upon it place the castings (now held together by the back) feet up. Screw the top to the back 
tirst—holes are bored in the top for this purpose—then screw the castings to the top. 

Tutrp.—Attach the bottom back, making a perfect joint with the top back. 


Fourtu.—Screw on the slats. The front one (having round corners and edge) first; the four middle 
ones (having square edges) next; and the rear one (having only one round edge) last, the round 
edge toward the back. 


Firru.—Put in the shelf. Saw the end so it will fit in tight. 
SixTaH.—Put in the foot-rest. This will be known from the seat-slats by having square sides and ends. 


SEVENTH —Put in the ink wells. Use small screws for the front rim of cover, and large ones for 
fastening top and bottom cover to the Desk. 


Screws.—Use % inch screws to fasten slats and foot-rests to castings; 7; inch screws to fasten 
tops and backs to castings; 1 inch screws for fastening tops to backs; and 1 inch screws for fasten- 
ing castings to floor. The size of each bundle of screws is distinctly stated on the package, to 
correspond with these instructions. 


We send with each shipment of Desks one sample put up. By carefully observing how this sam- 
ple Desk is put together, and following our directions, all trouble in putting the Desks together will 
be obviated, ond the seats present a uniform appearance. We ship all Desks, excepting the sample, 
in knock-down condition. This method prevents any damage to the furniture, and secures very low 
rates of transportation, The saving of freight will, in all cases, more than doubly pay for setting 
up the Desks. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 
most favorable terms 


| Information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 
Very res fully, 
SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 
P.o. Bay: #86323. St. Lonis 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


CONTEMPLATING THE ISSUE OF 


BONDS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 


Are invited to Correspond with the Undersigned, 


Who has Special Facilities for the Negotiation and Sale of this Class of Securities, 


Advice and information farnished regarding the preparation of Bonds. Advances made. Litho- 
graphed or Engraved Bonds furnished on short notice. Correspondence is also solicited from 
parties having Funds to Invest in first class Securities, Address, 


F. A. SEELY, Zreasurer W. P. & S. F. Co., 
708 Chestnut Street. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. & L. CHASE, [BANE OF COMMERCE, 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Olive Sts. 


ORGANIZED 1857. 
RING, . schscndenabnenen wus depeuvessh $300 


BAGS, 








| P.0. Box: 1272. Yew Vork. 











000 
| Surplus...... 0s 0eshbenwhentnvse sane _$425,000 
} | nee paid on time deposits at liberal rates. 

Government Bonds, Coin, &c., bought at best 
| rates. 
| DIRECTORS. 
Henry S. Rep, NATHAN COLE, 


| Woo Flour, Potatoes C, B. BcornnamM Ep. JACKSON 
"se pried’ ts, Salt, E Feiix Costz, ’ JOHN WHITTAKER, 
Hams, etc., etc. | Sam. M, Dopp, M. L. Porrie, 
Baeeine, Twine, xD SEcoxD HAxD Bass. | eetsx COSTE... P. PLasr. 
Sacks printed to créer. HENRY 8. REED 





| 
| No, 17-N.; Main 8t., St. Louis, Mo. | ois. ENSLIN 





APPROVED 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


No. 27 Great Jones St., 
NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


COMPRISING 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar, 


Designed for young learners. 12mo. 
Half-bound. Price 45 cents. 


Brown's Institates of English Grammar, 


For the higher classes. 12mo. Mus- 
lin, leather back. Price $1. 


Both of these very popular Text books have just 
been revised by Henry Kippie#, A.M., Ass’t 
Sup’t of Public Schools of New York 
City, with important additions, 
especially in the department 
of Sentential Analysis. 


Brown's Grammar of Euglish Grammars, 


Royal 8vo. Leather, or half morocco. 
Price $6.25. 





geet excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very 
generally admitted, and, notwithstanding 


the multitude of school Gr@mmars which have 


come in competition with them, they have stead- 
ily advanced in public favor, and are largely in 
use throughout the country. In perspicuous ar- 
rangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of 
illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, they 
stand unrivalled. 





The amount of learning and labor employed in 
the production of these works is immense. The 
first book is well adapted to beginners, the sec- 
ond to more advanced classes. and the third, 
that m«gnificent royal 8vo volume, is a vast 
reservoir of grammatical knowledge, which 
ae — = wishes Serongely a 

e English language shou ave in his library. 
—California Teacher. wis 

Brown’s Grammars are old friends of mine. 
His ‘‘Grammar of Grammars’’ is a vast treasury 
of arg aly refer to 4 with gueidenes in 
sett ispu' ints in the use of language.— 
D.B. an, Editor of Mass. Teacher. 

TOWANDA, Pa. 

I have for many years used Goold Brown’s 
English Grammar as the text-book on that sub- 
ject in my school, and have considered it, in 
many respects, the nearest perfect work upon 
the science of English Grammar that I have been 
acquainted with. His small work for beginners, 
and his more advanced one for those pupils who 
wish to e gr rians, form a series 
that, in simplicity and correctness of arene 
ment, is not surpassed by any series now before 
the public. ‘*Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars’? is a work which should be in the 
library of every teacher, as a work of reference 
for the settlement of all controverted points, and 
the analysis of all knotty sentences.—C. R. 
CoBURN. 

It (Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars) 
emboilies the results of over thirty years of 
patient research and study by the most profound 
and critical of grammarians. As a work of ref- 
erence it has no equal, at least so far as our 
knowledge extends The work presents the 
anthor’s system of Grammar fully developed; all 
parts of the subject being illustrated by a great 
multiplicity of examples and illustrations. There 
is scarcely a question, however knotty and intri- 
cate, that is not disc with a view of settling,. 
by a full and patient investigation, those dis- 
putes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar. In these discussions the author does 
not leave a subject by anny poconaing and de-. 
fending own views, he freely quotes from: 
other authors, making the work in this res 
i partial compendium of other grammatical 


We ~ good not say more to convince 
every teacher 0: 
valuable work, ont should be upon his table.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly . 
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